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Editor’s Introduction 


Fditor’s Introduction. 


THE popular fame of Oliver Goldsmith will 
always rest, no doubt, upon ‘‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” ‘“The Deserted Village,’ and ‘“The 
Traveller.” Yet I have thought it desirable, 
in making this volume of selections from the 
writings of one who wrote admirably upon 
a variety of themes, to present many char- 
acteristic passages from works now lit- 
tle known. ‘Wakefield’ and the narrative 
poems and a few essays have long been ac- 
cessible in pocket editions, and have never 
ceased to endear themselves to persons with 
an unspoiled taste for natural feeling, grace- 
fully expressed. Goldsmith wrote hundreds 
of pages, however, little inferior to those 
masterpieces now inseparably associated with 
his name. 

“The Citizen of the World,’ for instance, 
is the title of a series of more than a hun- 
dred delightful letters, most of which ap- 
peared in Newbery’s ‘‘Public Ledger” during 
1760. They pretend to give the observa- 
tions of a learned and quick-witted China- 
man upon various peculiarities of England 
and the English people. These ‘‘Chinese let- 
ters’’ instantly became the talk of London. | 
Cosmopolitanism was enjoying one of its 
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temporary though constantly recurrent pe- 
riods of public favor, and the comments of 
the philosophical Lien Chi Altangi were bet- 
ter relished by the objects of his sunny satire 
than if the mask had been allowed to fall 
wholly from the face of the real author— 
the homely, warm-hearted, irresponsible Irish- 
man, now, at thirty-two, in the flush of his 
first literary success. Nearly one hundred 
and fifty years have passed since then, but 
real,or imaginary Chinese comment upon 
the manners and morals of the western 
world has by no means lost. its pungency. 
Nor has English civilization changed enough 
in its essential features to make the witty 
descriptions of ‘The Citizen of the World” 
much out of drawing. The present-day ob. 
server of politics and newspapers and the- 
atres, of “the town” with its whims and 
follies, may well wonder at Goldsmith’s eye 
for the surface features of social life, no less 
than at his instinct for perceiving, below the 
superficial foible, the permanent traits of 
human nature. One can read the Chinese 
letters much as one reads Horace, with per- 
petual delighted astonishment that “‘the thing 
which is now is the thing that hath been 
already; and Goldsmith’s Chinaman has 
the true Horatian blend of urbanity, quizzi- 
calness, and artistic restraint. 

These are likewise the qualities that mark 
the Essays which appeared in various period- 
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icals from 1758 to 1765. Their preface, 
which is given here, is a perfect example of 
Goldsmith’s delicate raillery, in which he 
spares neither the public nor himself. ‘The 
Adventures of a Strolling Player’’ betrays the 
ease of narrative which was soon to charm | 
the world in “The Vicar of Wakefield.”’ The 
essay on Taste, a more serious effort, is a 
good instance of the sensible, one may al- 
most say orthodox, tenets upon esthetic 
questions held by the cultivated literary circle 
in which Goldsmith was now a welcome 
guest. 

From Goldsmith’s “Inquiry into the Pres- 
ent State of Polite Learning in Europe” I 
have reprinted his brief chapter on ‘The 
Stage.”’ It is a somewhat pessimistic view 
of the British drama, and proves that the 
author of “‘She Stoops to Conquer,” brought 
out fourteen years afterward, had no illu- 
sions as to the nature of the instrument he 
was to use. 

I have also reprinted the Preface and the 
opening chapter of the immortal “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” not because they will be new to 
any readers of this little volume, but simply 
because they are too charming to be omit- 
ted. More novel, to most readers, will be 
the four selections I have made from Gold- 
smith’s bulky volumes on ‘Animated Na- 
ture.’ This publication was a bookseller’s 
project which engrossed much of Goldsmith’s 
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time for wearisome years, but no bookseller’s 
hack, surely, ever brought to such a task so 
many qualities that insure the delight of the 
peruser. The happy vagueness of the descrip- 
tions, when the author’s knowledge or trust- 
ed authorities fail to serve him, the morn- 
ing freshness of his curiosity and enthusi- 
asm, the felicity of the diction—half John- 
sonian at times, as if Goldy were blandly 
aware of the great doctor’s interest in the 
work—all these qualities should give the 
“Animated Nature’? a new generation of 
readers. We have “nature books’? in em- 
barrassing abundance nowadays. They are 
written with accurate scientific knowledge, 
and with painful effort to be comprehensible 
by the youthful mind, but they sadly lack the 
inimitable savor of such characteristic chap- 
ters as Goldsmith’s ‘‘The Dodo”’ and “Birds 
of the Pie Kind in General.” 

With most of the greater eighteenth-cen- 
tury authors, at least with those who wrote 
before the triumph of Romanticism, one is 
conscious of making but a slight transition 
in passing from their prose to their verse. 
Indeed, the larger portion of the poetry of 
that period is felt nowadays to be versified 
prose, elevated, it is true, by good taste and 
amiable feeling, and skilfully, and sometimes 
very nobly composed. Goldsmith’s verse is 
an admirable specimen of this kind of writ- 
ing. It is graceful, musical, quotable. Al- 
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though it never carries one to the seventh 
heaven of lyrical transport, it may be read 
for the hundredth time with unfailing pleas- 
ure. ‘The Deserted Village” is a composi- 
tion which no changes in literary fashion 
will ever make wholly out of fashion. In 
essence a descriptive essay, it is adorned 
with every poetical artifice which a skilled 
literary craftsman can command, and, at 
once for its likeness to and its variation from 
the other ‘selections, it may properly be in- 
cluded in this volume of Goldsmith’s prose. 


Buiss PERRY. 
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English Characteristics. 


From Lien Chi Altangi to the care of Fipsihi, 
resident in Moscow, to be forwarded by the 
Russian caravan to Fum Hoam, First Presi- 
dent of the Ceremonial Academy at Pekin, in 
China. 


Tue English seem as silent as the Japa- 
nese, yet vainer than the inhabitants of Siam. 
Upon my arrival I attributed that reserve to 
modesty, which, I now find, has its origin 
in pride. Condescend to address them first, 
and you are sure of their acquaintance; 
stoop to flattery, and you conciliate their 
friendship and esteem. They bear hunger, 
cold, fatigue, and all the miseries of life, 
without shrinking; danger only calls forth 
their fortitude; they even exult in calamity: 
but contempt is what they cannot bear. 
An Englishman fears contempt more than 
death; he often flies to death as a refuge 
from its pressure; and dies when he fancies 
the world has ceased to esteem him. 

Pride seems the source not only of their 
national vices, but of their national virtues 
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also. An Englishman is taught to love his 
king as his friend, but to acknowledge no 
other master than the laws which himself 
has contributed to enact. He despises those 
nations who, that one may be free, are all 
content to be slaves; who first lift a tyrant 
into terror, and then shrink under his power 
as if delegated from Heaven. Liberty is 
echoed in all their assemblies: and thou- 
sands might be found ready to offer up their 
lives for the sound, though perhaps not one 
of all the number understands its meaning. 
The lowest mechanic, however, looks upon 
it as his duty to be a watchful guardian of 
his country’s freedom, and often uses a lan- 
guage that might seem haughty even in the 
mouth of the great emperor who traces his. 
ancestry to the Moon. 

A few days ago, passing by one of their 
prisons, I could not avoid stopping, in order 
to listen to a dialogue which I thought 
might afford me some entertainment. The 
conversation was carried on between a 
debtor through the grate of his prison, a 
porter, who had stopped to rest his burden, 
and a soldier at the window. The subject 
was upon a threatened invasion from France, 
and each seemed extremely anxious to res- 
cue his country from the impending danger. 
“For my part,’ cries the prisoner, “the 
greatest of my apprehensions is for our free- 
dom; if the French should conquer, what 
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would become of English liberty? My dear 
friends, liberty is the Englishman’s preroga- 
tive; we must preserve that at the expense 
of our lives; of that the French shall never 
deprive us. It is not to be expected that 
men who are slaves themselves would pre- 
serve our freedom should they happen to 
conquer.”’—‘‘Ay, slaves,” cries the porter, 
“they are all slaves, fit only to carry bur- 
dens, every one of them. Before I would 
stoop to slavery may this be my poison! 
(and he held the goblet in his hand) may 
this be my poison!—but I would sooner list 
for a soldier.” 

The soldier, taking the goblet from his 
friend with much awe, fervently cried out, 
“Tt is not so much our liberties, as our re- 
ligion, that would suffer by such a change: 
ay, our religion, my lads. May the devil 
sink me into flames, (such was the solem- 
nity of his adjuration,) if the French should 
come over, but our religion would be utterly 
undone!’’—So saying, instead of a libation, 
he applied the goblet to his lips, and con- 
firmed his sentiments with a ceremony of 
the most persevering devotion. 

In short, every man here pretends to bea 
politician; even the fair sex are sometimes 
found to mix the severity of national alter- 
cation with the blandishments of love, and 
often become conquerors by more weapons 
of destruction than their eyes. 
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This universal passion for politics is grati- 
fied by daily gazettes, as with us in China. 
But as in ours the emperor endeavours to 
instruct his people, in theirs the people en- 
deavour to instruct the administration. You 
must not, however, imagine, that. they who 
compile these papers have any actual know- 
ledge of the politics, or the government, of a 
state; they only collect their materials from 
the oracle of some coffee-house, which oracle 
has himself gathered them the night before 
from a beau at a gaming-table, who has 
pillaged his knowledge from a great man’s 
porter, who has had his information from 
the great man’s gentleman, who has in- 
vented the whole story for his own amuse- 
ment the night preceding. 

The English, in general, seem fonder of 
gaining the esteem than the love of those 
they converse with. This gives a formality 
to their amusements: their gayest conversa- 
tions have something too wise for innocent 
relaxation: though in company you are sel- 
dom disgusted with the absurdity of a fool, 
you are seldom lifted into rapture by those 
strokes of vivacity, which give instant, 
though not permanent, pleasure. 

What they want, however, in gaiety, they 
make up in politeness. You smile at hearing 
me praise the English for their politeness; 
you who have heard very different accounts 
from the missionaries at Pekin, who have 
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seen such a different behaviour in their mer- 
chants and seamen at home. But I must 
still repeat it, the English seem more polite 
than any of their neighbours: their great art 
in this respect lies in endeavouring, while 
they oblige, to lessen the force of the favour. 
Other countries are fond of obliging a stran- 
ger; but seem desirous that he should be 
sensible of the obligation. The English con- 
fer their kindness with an appearance of in- 
difference, and give away benefits with an 
air as if they despised them. 

Walking, a few days ago, between an 
English and a French man, into the suburbs 
of the city, we were overtaken by a heavy 
shower of rain. I was unprepared; but 
they had each large coats, which defended 
them from what seemed to me a perfect in- 
undation. The Englishman, seeing me shrink 
from the weather, accosted me thus: ‘‘Psha, 
man, what dost shrink at? Here, take this 
coat; I don’t want it; I find it no way use- 
ful to me; I had as lef be without it.’”? The 
Frenchman began to show his politeness in 
turn. “My dear friend,” cries he, ‘“‘why 
won’t you oblige me by making use of my 
coat? you see how well it defends me from 
the rain; I should not choose to part with 
it to others, but to such a friend as you I 
could even part with my skin to do him 
service.”’ 

From such minute instances as these, most 
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reverend Fum Hoam, I am sensible your sa- 
_gacity will collect instruction. The volume 
of nature is the book of knowledge; and he 
becomes most wise who makes the most ju- 
dicious selection.—Farewell. 


00 


JOBAMIUAI Wi 
Politics and the Press. 


I wave already informed you of the singu- 
lar passion of this nation for politics. An 
Englishman, not satisfied with finding, by his 
own prosperity, the contending powers of 
Europe properly balanced, desires also to 
know the precise value of every weight in 
either scale. To gratify this curiosity, a leaf 
of political instruction is served up every 
morning with tea: when our politician has 
feasted upon this, he repairs to a coffee- 
house, in order to ruminate upon what he 
has read, and increase his collection; from 
thence he proceeds to the ordinary, inquires 
what news, and treasuring up every acquisi- 
tion there, hunts about all the evening in 
quest of more, and carefully adds it to the 
rest. Thus at night he retires home, full of 
the important advices of the day: when lo! 
awaking next morning, he finds the instruc- 
tions of yesterday a collection of absurdity 
or palpable falsehood. This one would think 
a mortifying repulse in the pursuit of wis- 
dom; yet our politician, no way discour- 
aged, hunts on, in order to collect fresh 
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materials, and in order to be again dis- 
appointed. 

I have often admired the commercial spirit 
which prevails over Europe; have been sur- 
prised to see them carry on a traffic with 
productions that an Asiatic stranger would 
deem entirely useless. It is a proverb in 
China that an European suffers not even 
his spittle to be lost; the maxim, however, 
is not sufficiently strong, since they sell even 
their lies to great advantage. Every nation 
drives a considerable trade in thiscommodity 
with their neighbours. 

An English dealer in this way, for in- 
stance, has only to ascend to his workhouse, 
and manufacture a turbulent speech averred 
to be spoken in the senate; or a report sup- 
posed to be dropped at court; a piece of 
scandal that strikes at a popular mandarine; 
or a secret treaty between two neighbouring 
powers. When finished, these goods are 
baled up, and consigned to a factor abroad, 
who sends in return two battles, three sieges, 
and a shrewd letter filled with dashes —— 
blanks Parenevclny ach as) oe of 
tance. 

Thus you perceive that a single gazette is 
the joint manufacture of Europe; and he 
who would peruse it with a philosophical 
eye might perceive in every paragraph some- 
thing characteristic of the nation to which 
it belongs. A map does not exhibit a more 
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distinct view of the boundaries and situation 
of every country, than its news does a pic- 
ture of the genius and the morals of its in- 
habitants. The superstition and erroneous 
delicacy of Italy, the formality of Spain, the 
eruelty of Portugal, the fears of Austria, 
the confidence of Prussia, the levity of 
France, the avarice of Holland, the pride of 
England, the absurdity of Ireland, and the 
national partiality of Scotland, are all con- 
spicuous in every page. 

But, perhaps, you may find more satis- 
faction in a real newspaper, than in my de- 
scription of one; I therefore send a speci- 
men, which may serve to exhibit the manner 
of their being written, and distinguish the 
characters of the various nations which are 
united in its composition. 

NapLes.—We have lately dug up here a 
curious Etruscan monument, broke in two 
in the raising. The characters are scarce 
visible; but Nugosi, the learned antiquary, 
supposes it to have been erected in honour 
of Picus, a Latin king, as one of the lines 
may be plaimly distinguished to begin with 
a P. It is hoped this discovery will pro- 
duce something valuable, as the literati of 
our twelve academies are deeply engaged in 
the disquisition. 

Pisa.—Since Father Fudgi, prior of St. 
Gilbert’s, has gone to reside at Rome, no 
miracles have been performed at the shrine 
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of St. Gilbert: the devout begin to grow 
uneasy, and some begin actually to fear 
that St. Gilbert has forsaken them with the 
reverend father. 

Lucca.—The administrators of our serene 
republic have frequent conferences upon the 
part they shall take in the present commo- 
tions of Europe. Some are for sending a 
body of their troops, consisting of one com- 
pany of foot and six horsemen, to make a 
diversion in favour of the empress-queen; 
others are as strenuous assertors of the Prus- 
sian interest: what turn these debates may 
take time only can discover. However, cer- 
tain it is, we shall be able to bring into the 
field, at the opening of the next campaign, 
seventy-five armed men, a commander-in- 
chief, and two drummers of great experi- 
ence. 

Spain.—Yesterday the new king showed 
himself to his subjects, and, after having 
stayed half an hour in his balcony, retired 
to the royal apartment. The night conclud- 
ed, on this extraordinary occasion, with 
illuminations and other demonstrations of 
joy. 

The queen is more beautiful than the ris- 
ing sun, and reckoned one of the first wits 
in Europe. She had a glorious opportunity 
of displaying the readiness of her invention 
and her skill in repartee lately at court. 
The Duke of Lerma coming up to her with 
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a low bow and a smile, and presenting a 
nosegay set with diamonds, ‘“Madam,” cries 
he, “I am your most obedient humble ser- 
vant.”—“‘O sir,” replies the queen, without 
any prompter, or the least hesitation, ‘I’m 
very proud of the very great honour you do 
me.’’ Upon which she made a low courtesy, 
and all the courtiers fell a-laughing at the 
readiness and the smartness of her reply. 

Lispon.—Yesterday we had an auto da fé 
at which were burned three young women 
accused of heresy, one of them of exquisite 
beauty, two Jews, and an old woman, con- 
victed of being a witch: one of the friars 
who attended this last reports, that he saw 
the devil fly out of her at the stake in the 
shape of a flame of fire. The populace be- 
haved on this occasion with great good- 
humour, joy, and sincere devotion. 

Our merciful sovereign has been for some 
time past recovered of his fright: though so 
atrocious an attempt deserved to extermi- 
nate half the nation, yet he has been gra- 
ciously pleased to spare the lives of his sub- 
jects, and not above five hundred have been 
broke upon the wheel, or otherwise executed 
upon this horrid occasion. 

VienNA.—We have received certain advices 
that a party of twenty thousand Austrians, 
having attacked a much superior body of 
Prussians, put them all to flight, and took 
the rest prisoners of war. 
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BERLIN.—We have received certain advices 
that a party of twenty thousand Prussians, 
having attacked a much superior body of 
Austrians, put them to flight, and took a 
great number of prisoners, with their mili- 
tary chest, cannon, and baggage. 

Though we have not succeeded this cam- 
paign to our wishes, yet, when we think of 
him who commands us, we rest in security: 
while we sleep, our king is watchful for our 
safety. 

Paris.—We shall soon strike a signal blow. 
We have seventeen flat-bottomed boats at 
Havre. The people are in excellent spirits, 
and our ministers make no difficulty in rais- 
ing the supplies. 

We are all undone; the people are discon- 
tented to the last degree; the ministers are 
obliged to have recourse to the most rigor- 
ous methods to raise the expenses of the 
war. 

Our distresses are great; but Madame Pom- 
‘padour continues to supply our king, who is 
now growing old, with a fresh lady every 
night. His health, thank Heaven, is still 
pretty well; nor is he in the least unfit, as 
was reported, for any kind of royal exerci- 
tation. He was so frightened at the affair 
of Damiens, that his physicians were appre- 
hensive lest his reason should suffer; but 
that wretch’s tortures soon composed the 
kingly terrors of his breast. 
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EncLanp.—Wanted an usher toanacademy. 
—N. B. He must be able to read, dress hair, 
and must have had the small-pox. 

Dusiin.—We hear that there is a benevolent 
subscription on foot among the nobility and 
gentry of this kingdom, who are great pa- 
trons of merit, in order to assist Black and 
All Black, in his contest with the Paddereen 
mare. 

We hear from Germany that Prince Ferdi- 
nand has gained a complete victory, and 
taken twelve kettle-drums, five standards, 
and four waggons of ammunition, prisoners 
of war. 

EpINBURGH.—We are positive when we say 
that Saunders M‘Gregor, who was lately 
executed for horse-stealing, is not a Scots- 
man, but born in Carrickfergus.—Farewell. 
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I am just returned from Westminster Ab- 
bey, the place of sepulture for the philoso- 
phers, heroes, and kings of England. What 
a gloom do monumental inscriptions and all 
the venerable remains of deceased: merit in- 
spire! Imagine a temple marked with the 
hand of antiquity, solemn as religious awe, 
adorned with all the magnificence of barba- 
rous profusion, dim windows, fretted pil- 
lars, long colonnades, and dark ceilings. 
Think, then, what were my sensations at 
being introduced to sucha scene. I stood in 
the midst of the temple, and threw my eyes 
round on the walls, filled with the statues, 
the inscriptions, and the monuments of the 
dead. 

Alas! I said to myself, how does pride at- 
tend the puny child of dust even to the 
grave! Even humble as I am, I possess 
more consequence in the present scene than 
the greatest hero of them all: they have 
toiled for an hour to gain a transient im- 
mortality, and are at length retired to the 
grave, where they have no attendant but 
the worm, none to flatter but the epitaph. 
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As I was indulging such reflections, a gen- 
tleman dressed in black, perceiving me to be 
a stranger, came up, entered into conversa- 
tion, and politely offered to be my instructor 
and guide through the temple. “If any mon- 
ument,”’ said he, ‘‘should particularly excite 
your curiosity, I shall endeavour to satisfy 
your demands.’’ I accepted, with thanks, 
the gentleman’s offer, adding, that “I was 
come to observe the policy, the wisdom, and: 
the justice of the English, in conferring re- 
wards upon deceased merit. If adulation 
like this,” continued I, “be properly con- 
ducted, as it can no ways injure those who 
are flattered, so it may be a glorious in- 
centive to those who are now capable of 
enjoying it. It is the duty of every good 
government to turn this monumental pride 
to its own advantage; to become strong in 
the aggregate from the weakness of the in- 
dividual. If none but the truly great have a 
place in this awful repository, a temple like 
this will give the finest lessons of morality, 
and be a strong incentive to true ambition. 
I am told that none have a place here but 
characters of the most distinguished merit.”’ 
The Man in Black seemed impatient at my 
observations, so I discontinued my remarks 
and we walked on together to take a view 
of every particular monument in order as it 
lay. 

As the eye is naturally caught by the finest 
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objects, I could not avoid being particu- 
larly curious about one monument, which ap- 
peared more beautiful thantherest. “That,” 
said I to my guide, “I take to be the tomb 
of some very great man. By the peculiar 
excellence of the workmanship, and the mag- 
nificence of the design, this must be a trophy 
raised to the memory of some king who has 
saved. his country from ruin, or lawgiver 
who has reduced his fellow-citizens from an- 
archy into just subjection.””—‘“It is not req- 
uisite,”’ replied my companion, smiling, ‘“‘to 
have such qualifications in order to have a 
very fine monument here: more humble abil- 
ities will suffice.’-—‘‘What! I suppose, then, 
the gaining two or three battles, or the tak- 
ing half a score of towns, is thought a suff- 
cient qualification?’—“Gaining battles, or 
taking towns,” replied the Man in Black, 
“may be of service, but a gentleman may 
have a very fine monument here without 
ever seeing a battle or a_ siege.’’—‘‘This, 
then, is the monument of some poet, I pre- 
sume—of one whose wit has gained him im- 
mortality?”’—‘‘No, sir,” replied my guide, 
“the gentleman who lies here never made 
verses; and as for wit, he despised it in 
others, because he had none himself.””—“Pray 
tell me, then, in a word,” said I, peevishly, 
“what is the great man who lies here par- 
ticularly remarkable for?’’—‘‘Remarkable, 
sir!’ said my companion; “why, sir, the 
18 
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gentleman that lies here is remarkable, very 
remarkable—for a tomb in Westminster Ab- 
bey.”—“But, head of my ancestors! how 
has he got here? I fancy he could never 
bribe the guardians of the temple to give 
him a place. Should he not be ashamed to 
be seen among company where even mod- 
erate merit would look like infamy?’—‘“I 
suppose,’’ replied the Man in Black, “‘the gen- 
tleman was rich, and his friends, as is usual 
in such a’case, told him he was great. He 
readily believed them; the guardians of the 
temple, as they got by the self-delusion, 
were ready to believe him too; so he paid 
his money for a fine monument; and the 
workman, as you see, has made him one of 
the most beautiful. Think not, however, 
that this gentleman is singular in his desire 
of being buried among the great; there are 
several others in the temple, who, hated and 
shunned by the great while alive, have come 
here fully resolved to keep them company 
now they are dead.” 

As we walked along to a particular part 
of the temple, ‘‘There,”” says the gentleman, 
pointing with his finger, “that is the Poet’s 
Corner; there you see the monuments of 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and Prior, and 


Drayton.”—“Drayton!” I replied; “I never 
heard of him before; but I have been told 
of one Pope—is he there?”’—‘“It is time 


enough,” replied my guide, “these hundred 
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years; he is not long dead; people have not 
done hating him yet.’’—‘‘Strange,” cried I; 
“can any be found to hate a man whose 
life was wholly spent in entertaining and in- 
structing his fellow-creatures?”’—“‘Yes,”’ says 
my guide, ‘‘they hate him for that very rea- 
son. There are a set of men called answer- 
ers of books, who take upon them to 
watch the republic of letters, and distribute 
reputation by the sheet; they somewhat re- 
semble the eunuchs in a seraglio, who are 
incapable of giving pleasure themselves, and 
hinder those that would. These answerers 
have no other employment but to ery out 
Dunce and Scribbler; to praise the dead and 
revile the living; to grant a man of con- 
fessed abilities some small share of merit; 
to applaud twenty blockheads in order to 
gain the reputation of candour; and to re- 
vile the moral character of the man whose 
writings they cannot injure. Such wretches 
are kept in pay by some mercenary book- 
seller, or more frequently the bookseller him- 
self takes this dirty work off their hands, 
as all that is required is to be very abusive 
and very dull. Every poet of any genius is 
sure to find such enemies; he feels, though 
he seems to despise, their malice; they make 
him miserable here, and in the pursuit of 
empty fame, at last he gains solid anxiety.” 

“Has this been the case with every poet 
I see here?’ cried I.—‘Yes, with every 
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mother’s son of them,’’ replied he, ‘except 
he happened to be born a mandarine. If 
he has much money, he may buy reputation 
from your book answerers, as well as a mon- 
ument from the guardians of the temple.” 

“But are there not some men of distin- 
guished taste, as in China, who are willing 
to patronize men of merit, 'and soften the 
rancour of malevolent dullness?” 

“T own there are many,” replied the Man 
in Black; “but, alas! sir, the book answer- 
ers crowd about them, and call themselves 
the writers of books; and the patron is too 
indolent to distinguish: thus poets are kept 
at a distance, while their enemies eat up all 
their rewards at the mandarine’s table.” 

Leaving this part of the temple, we made 
up to an iron gate, through which my com- 
panion told me we were to pass, in order 
to see the monuments of the kings. Accord- 
ingly, I marched up without further cere- 
mony, and was going to enter, when a per- 
son who held the gate in his hand told me 
I must pay first. I was surprised at such a 
demand; and asked the man, whether the 
people of England kept a show?—whether 
the paltry sum he demanded was not a na- 
tional reproach?—whether it was not more 
to the honour of the country to let their 
magnificence or their antiquities be openly 
seen, than thus meanly to tax a curiosity 
which tended to their own honour?—‘‘As for 
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your questions,” replied the gate-keeper, “‘to 
be sure they may be very right, because I 
don’t understand them; but, as for that 
there threepence, I farm it from one—who 
rents it from another—who hires it from a 
third—who leases it from the guardians of 
the temple: and we all must live.’”’ I ex- 
pected, upon paying here, to see something 
extraordinary, since what I had seen for 
nothing filled me with so much surprise: 
but in this I was disappointed; there was 
little more within than black coffins, rusty 
armour, tattered standards, and some few 
slovenly figures in wax. I was sorry I had 
paid, but I comforted myself by consider- 
ing it would be my last payment. A person 
attended us who without once blushing told 
an hundred hes: he talked of a lady who 
died by pricking her finger; of a king with 
a golden head, and twenty such pieces of 
absurdity. ‘Look ye there, gentlemen,” says 
he, pointing to an old oak chair, “‘there’s a 
curiosity for ye; in that chair the kings of 
England were crowned: you see also a stone 
underneath, and that stone is Jacob’s pil- 
low.” I could see no curiosity either in the 
oak chair or the stone: could I, indeed, be- 
hold one of the old kings of England seated 
in this, or Jacob’s head laid upon the other, 
there might be something curious in the 
sight; but in the present case, there was no 
more reason for my surprise, than if I should 
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pick a stone from their streets and call it a 
curiosity, merely because one of the kings 
happened to tread upon it as he passed ina 
procession. 

From hence our conductor led us through 
several dark walks and winding ways, utter- 
ing lies, talking to himself, and flourishing a 
wand which he held in his hand. He re- 
minded me of the black magicians of Kobi. 
After we had been almost fatigued with a 
variety of objects, he at last desired me to 
consider attentively a certain suit of armour, 
which seemed to show nothing remarkable. 
“This armour,” said he, ‘‘belonged to Gen- 
eral Monk.’’—‘‘Very surprising that a general 
should wear armour!’’—‘‘And pray,”’ added 
he, ‘‘observe this cap; this is General Monk’s 
cap.’’—‘‘Very strange indeed, very strange, 
that a general should have a cap also! Pray, 
friend, what might this cap have cost origi- 
nally?’’—‘‘That, sir,” says he, “I don’t know; 
but this cap is all the wages I have for my 
trouble.” —‘‘A very small recompense, truly,” 
said I.—‘‘Not so very small,’ replied he, “‘for 
every gentleman puts some money into it, 
and I spend the money.’’—‘“What, more 
money! still more money!’’—‘‘Every gentle- 
man gives something, sir.’’—‘‘I’ll give thee 
nothing,” returned I; ‘‘the guardians of the 
temple should pay you your wages, friend, 
and not permit you to squeeze thus from 
every spectator. When we pay our money 
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at the door to see a show, we never give 
more as we are going out. Sure, the guar- 
dians of the temple can never think they get 
enough. Show me the gate; if I stay longer, 
I may probably meet with more of those 
ecclesiastical beggars.” 

Thus leaving the temple precipitately, I 
returned to my lodgings, in order to rumi- 
nate over what was great, and to despise 
what was mean, in the occurrences of the 
day. 


LETTER XXX. 
A Poet's Fortunes. 


By my last advices from Moscow I find the 
caravan has not yet departed for China: I 
still continue to write, expecting that you 
may receive a large number of letters at once. 
In them you will find rather a minute de- 
tail of English peculiarities, than a general 
picture of their manners or dispositions. 
Happy it were for mankind, if all travellers 
would thus, instead of characterising a 
people in general terms, lead us into a detail 
of those minute circumstances which first 
influenced their opinion. The genius of a 
country should be investigated with a kind 
of experimental inquiry: by this means we 
should have more precise and just notions of 
foreign nations, and detect travellers them- 
selves when they happened to form wrong 
conclusions. 

My friend and I repeated our visit to the 
club of authors; where, upon our entrance, 
we found the members all assembled, and en- 
gaged in a loud debate. 

The poet in shabby finery, holding a man- 
uscript in his hand, was earnestly endeav- 
ouring to persuade the company to hear him 
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read the first book of an heroic poem, which 
he had composed the day before. But 
against this all the members very warmly 
objected. They knew no reason why any 
member of the club should be indulged with 
a particular hearing, when many of them 
had published whole volumes which had 
never been looked in. They insisted that the 
law should be observed, where reading in 
company was expressly noticed. It was in 
vain that the poet pleaded the peculiar merit 
of his piece; he spoke to an assembly insen- 
sible to all his remonstrances: the book of 
laws was opened, and read by the secretary, 
where it was expressly enacted, ‘“That what- 
soever poet, speech-maker, critic, or his- 
torian, should presume to engage the com- 
pany by reading his own works, he was to 
lay down sixpence previous to opening the 
manuscript, and should be charged one 
shilling an hour while he continued reading: 
the said shilling to be equally distributed 
among the company, as a recompense for 
their trouble.” 

Our poet seemed at first to shrink at the 
penalty, hesitating for some time whether he 
should deposit the fine or shut up the poem; 
but, looking round, and perceiving two 
strangers in the room, his love of fame out- 
weighed his prudence, and laying down the 
sum by law established, he insisted on his 
prerogative. 
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A profound silence ensuing, he began by 
explaining his design. ‘‘Gentlemen,”’ says he, 
“the present piece is not one of your com- 
mon epic poems, which come from the press 
like paper-kites in summer: there are none of 
your Turnuses or Didos in it; it is an hero- 
ical description of nature. I only beg you'll 
endeavour to make your souls unison with 
mine, and hear with the same enthusiasm 
with which I have written. The poem be- 
gins with the description of an author’s bed- 
chamber: the picture was sketched in my 
own apartment; for you must know, gentle- 
men, that I am myself the hero.’’ Then, 
putting himself into the attitude of an ora- 
tor, with all the emphasis of voice and ac- 
tion he proceeded: 


Where the Red Lion, flaring o’er the way, 
Invites each passing stranger that can pay; 
Where Calvert’s butt and Parson’s black cham- 
pagne 
Regale the drabs and bloods of Drury Lane: 
There, in a lonely room, from bailiffs snug, 
The Muse found Scroggen stretched beneath a rug. 
A window, patched with paper, lent a ray, 
That dimly showed the state in which he lay: 
The sanded floor, that grits beneath the tread; 
The humid wall, with paltry pictures spread; 
The royal game of goose was there in view, 
And the twelve rules the Royal Martyr drew; 
The Seasons, framed with listing, found a place, 
And brave Prince William showed his lamp-black 
face. 
The morn was cold; he views with keen desire 
The rusty grate, unconscious of a fire: 
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With beer and milk arrears the frieze was scored, 

And five cracked teacups dressed the chimney 
board. 

A night-cap decked his brows instead of bay; 

A ¢ap by night—a stocking all the day! 


With this last line he seemed so much 
elated, that he was unable to _ proceed. 
“There, gentlemen!” cries he, ‘‘there is a 
description for you; Rabelais’ bedchamber is 
but, a fool to it. 


A cap by night—a stocking all the day! 


There is sound, and sense, and truth, and 
nature in the trifling compass of ten little 
syllables.” 

He was too much employed in self-admira- 
tion to observe the company, who by nods, 
winks, shrugs, and stifled laughter, testified 
every mark of contempt. He turned sever- 
ally to each for their opinion, and found all, 
however, ready to applaud. One swore it 
was inimitable, another said it was damned 
fine, and a third cried out in a rapture, 
Carissimo! At last, addressing himself to 
the president, ‘‘And pray, Mr. Squint,” says 
he, “let us have. your opinion.” ‘Mine!’ 
answered the president, taking the manu- 
script out of the author’s hand, ‘‘may this 
glass suffocate me, but I think it equal to 
anything I have seen: and I fancy,” con- 
tinued he, doubling up the poem and fore- 
ing it into the author’s pocket, “that you 
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will get great honour when it comes out; 
so I shall beg leave to put it in. We will 
not intrude upon your good-nature, in de-- 
siring to hear more of it at present; ex 
ungue Herculem, we are satisfied, perfectly 
satisfied.” The author made two or three 
attempts to pull it out a second time, and 
the president made as many to prevent him.. 
Thus, though with reluctance, he was at. 
last obliged to sit down, contented with the 
commendations for which he had paid. 

When this tempest of poetry and praise 
was blown over, one of the company changed 
the subject, by wondering how any man 
could be so dull as to write poetry at present, 
since prose itself would hardly pay. ‘Would 
you think it, gentlemen,” continued he, “I 
have actually written last week sixteen 
prayers, twelve bawdy jests, and three ser- 
mons, all at the rate of sixpence a-piece; 
and, what is still more extraordinary, the 
bookseller has lost by the bargain. Such 
sermons would once have gained me a pre- 
bend’s stall; but now, alas! we have neither 
piety, taste, nor humour among us. Posi- 
tively, if this season does not turn out better 
than it has begun, unless the ministry com- 
mit some blunders to furnish us with a new 
topic of abuse, I shall resume my old busi- 
ness of working at the press, instead of find- 
ing it employment.” 

The whole club seemed to join in con- 
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demning the season, as one of the worst 
that had come for some time: a gentleman 
particularly observed that the nobility were 
never known to subscribe worse than at 
present. ‘I know not how it happens,”’ said 
he, “though I follow them up as close as 
possible, yet I can hardly get a single sub- 
scription in a week. The houses of the great 
are as inaccessible as a frontier garrison at 
midnight. I never see a nobleman’s door 
half opened, that some surly porter or foot- 
man does not stand full in the breach. I 
was yesterday to wait with a subscription 
proposal upon my Lord Squash, the Cre- 
olian. I had posted myself at his door the 
whole morning, and just as he was getting 
into his coach, thrust my proposal snug into 
his hand, folded up in the form of a letter 
from myself. He just glanced at the super- 
scription, and, not knowing the hand, con- 
signed it to his valet-de-chambre; this re- 
spectable personage treated it as his master, 
and put it into the hands of the porter; the 
porter grasped my proposal frowning; and, 
measuring my figure from top to toe, put it 
back into my own hands unopened.”’ 

“To the devil I pitch all the nobility,’’cries 
a little man, in a peculiar accent; “I am sure 
they have of late used me most scurvily. 
You must know, gentlemen, some time ago, 
upon the arrival of a certain noble duke from 
his travels, I sat myself down, and vamped 
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up a fine flaunting poetical panegyric, which 
I had written in such a strain, that I fancied 
it would have even wheedled milk from a 
mouse. In this I represented the whole 
kingdom welcoming his grace to his native 
soil, not forgetting the loss France and Italy 
would sustain in their arts by his departure. 
_I expected to touch for a bank-bill at least; 
so, folding up my verses in gilt paper, I gave 
my last half-crown to a genteel servant to 
be the bearer. My letter was safely conveyed 
to his grace, and the servant, after four 
hours’ absence, during which time I led the 
life of a fiend, returned with a letter four 
times as big as mine. Guess my extasy at 
the prospect of so fine a return. I eagerly 
took the packet into my hands, that trem- 
bled to receive it. I kept it some time un- 
opened before me, brooding over the expected 
treasure it contained; when opening it, as I 
hope to be saved, gentlemen, his grace had 
sent me, in payment for my poem, no bank- 
bills, but six copies of verses, each longer 
than mine, addressed to him upon the same 
occasion.”’ 

“A nobleman,” cries a member who had 
hitherto been silent, ‘‘is created as much for 
the confusion of us authors as the catch-pole. 
I'll tell you a story, gentlemen, which is as 
true as that this pipe is made of clay:— 
When I was delivered of my first book, I 
owed my tailor for a suit of clothes; but 
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that is nothing new, you know, and may be 
any man’s case as well as mine. Well, owing 
him for a suit of clothes, and hearing that 
my book took very well, he sent for his 
money, and insisted upon being paid im- 
mediately. Though I was at that time rich 
in fame—for my book ran like wild-fire—yet 
I was very short in money, and, being unable 
to satisfy his demand, prudently resolved to 
keep my chamber, preferring a prison of my 
own choosing at home to one of my tailor’s 
choosing abroad. In vain the bailiffs used 
all their arts to decoy me from my citadel; 
in vain they sent to let me know that a 
gentleman wanted to speak with me at the 
next tavern; in vain they came with an ur- 
gent message from my aunt in the country; 
in vain I was told that a particular friend 
was at the point of death, and desired to 
take his last farewell: I was deaf, insensible, 
rock, adamant; the bailiffs could make no 
impression on my hard heart, for I effectu- 
ally kept my liberty by never stirring out of 
the room. 

“This was very well for a fortnight; when 
one morning I received a most splendid mes- 
* sage from the Earl of Doomsday, importing, 
that he had read my book, and was in rap- 
tures with every line of it; he impatiently 
longed to see the author, and had some de- 
signs which might turn out greatly to my 
advantage. I paused upon the contents of 
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this message, and found there could be no 
deceit, for the card was gilt at the edges, 
and the bearer, I was told, had quite the 
looks of a gentleman. Witness, ye powers, 
how my heart triumphed at my own impor- 
tance! I saw a long perspective of felicity 
before me; I applauded the taste of the 
times which never saw genius forsaken: I 
had prepared a set introductory speech for 
the occasion; five glaring compliments for his 
lordship, and two more modest for myself. 
The next morning, therefore, in order to be 
punctual to my appointment, I took coach, 
and ordered the fellow to drive to the street 
and house mentioned in his lordship’s ad- 
dress. I had the precaution to pull up the 
window as I went along, to keep off the 
busy part of mankind, and, big with expec- 
tation, fancied the coach never went fast 
enough. At length, however, the wished-for 
moment of its stopping arrived: this for 
some time I impatiently expected, and letting 
down the window in a transport, in order to 
take a previous view of his lordship’s mag- 
nificent palace and situation, I found—poison 
to my sight!—I found myself not in an ele- 
gant street, but a paltry lane; not at a 
nobleman’s door, but the door of a spunging- 
house: I found the coachman had all this 
while been driving me to gaol; and I saw the 
bailiff, with a devil’s face, coming out to 
secure me.’” 
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To a philosopher no circumstance, however 
trifling, is too minute; he finds instruction 
and entertainment in occurrences which are 
passed over by the rest of mankind as low, 
trite, and indifferent; it is from the number 
of these particulars, which to many appear 
insignificant, that he is at last enabled to 
form general conclusions: this, therefore, 
must be my excuse for sending so far as 
China accounts of manners and follies, which, 
though minute in their own nature, serve 
more truly to characterise this people, than 
histories of their public treaties, courts, 
ministers, negotiations, and ambassadors. 
—Adieu. 
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A Bookseller’s Confession, 


As I was yesterday seated at breakfast 
over a pensive dish of tea, my meditations 
were interrupted by my old friend and com- 
panion, who introduced a stranger, dressed 
pretty much like himself’ The gentleman 
made several apologies for his visit, begged 
of me to impute his intrusion to the sincerity 
of his respect and the warmth of his curi- 
osity. 

As I am very suspicious of my company 
when I find them very civil without any 
apparent reason, I answered the stranger’s 
caresses at first with reserve; which my 
friend perceiving, instantly let me into my 
visitant’s trade and character, asking Mr. 
Fudge, whether he had lately published any- 
thing new? I now conjectured that my 
guest was no other than a bookseller, and 
his answer confirmed my suspicions. 

“Excuse me, sir,” says he, “it is not the 
season; books have their time as well as 
cucumbers. I would no more bring out a 
new work in summer, than I would sell pork 
in the dog days. Nothing in my way goes 
off in summer, except very light goods in- 
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deed. A review, a magazine, or a sessions’ 
paper, may amuse a summer reader; but all 
our stock of value we reserve for a spring 
and winter trade.’’—“I must confess, sir,” 
says I, “‘a curiosity to know what you call a 
valuable stock, which can only bear a winter 
perusal.”’—‘“‘Sir,”’ replied the bookseller, ‘““t is. 
not my way to cry up my own goods; but, 
without exaggeration, I will venture toshow 
with any of the trade: my books at least 
have the peculiar advantage of being always. 
new; and it is my way to clear off my old 
to the trunk-makers every season. I have 
ten new title-pages now about me, which 
only want books to be added to make them 
the finest things in nature. Others may pre- 
tend to direct the vulgar; but that is not 
my way;I always let the vulgar direct me; 
wherever popular clamour arises, I always. 
echo the million. For instance, should the 
people in general say that such a man is a 
rogue, I instantly give orders to set him 
down in print a villain; thus every man 
buys the book, not to learn new sentiments, 
but to have the pleasure of seeing his own 
reflected.” —“‘But, sir,” interrupted I, “you 
speak as if you yourself wrote the books 
you published; may I be so bold as to ask 
a sight of some of those intended publica- 
tions which are shortly to surprise the 
world?”—“‘As to that, sir,” replied the talka- 
tive bookseller, “I only draw out the plans 
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myself; and though I am very cautious of 
communicating them to any, yet, as in the 
end I have a favour to ask, you shall see a 
few of them. Here, sir, here they are; dia- 
monds of the first water, I assure you. 
Imprimis, a translation of several medical 
precepts for the use of such physicians as 
do not understand Latin. Item, the young 
clergyman’s art of placing patches regularly, 
with a dissertation on the different manners 
of smiling without distorting the face. Item, 
the whole art of love made perfectly easy, by 
a broker of Change Alley. Item, the proper 
manner of cutting blacklead pencils, and 
making crayons, by the Right Hon. the Earl 
of ——. Item, the muster-master-general, or 
the review of reviews.’’—‘“‘Sir,’”’ cried I, inter- 
rupting him, “‘my curiosity with regard to 
title-pages is satisfied; I should be glad 
to see some longer manuscript, a history or 
an epic poem.’’—“‘Bless me,’ cries the man 
of industry, “now you speak of an epic 
poem, you shall see an excellent farce. Here 
it is; dip into it where you will, it will be 
found replete with true modern humour. 
Strokes, sir; it is filled with strokes of wit 


and satire in every line.’’—‘‘Do you call these 
dashes of the pen strokes?” replied I; ‘for I 
must confess I can see no other.’’—‘‘And 


pray, sir,” returned he, “what do you call 

them? Do you see anything good now-a- 

days, that is not filled with strokes—and 
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dashes?—Sir, a well-placed dash makes half 
the wit of our writers of modern humour. 
I bought a piece last season that had no 
other merit upon earth than nine hundred 
and ninety-five breaks, seventy-two ha-ha’s, 
three good things, and a garter. And yet 
it played off, and bounced, and cracked, and 
made more sport than a firework.’—“I 
fancy, then, sir, you were a considerable 
gainer?”’—“It must be owned the piece did 
pay; but, upon the whole, I cannot much 
boast of last winter’s success: I gained by 
two murders; but then I lost by an ill-timed 
charity sermon. I was a considerable suf- 
ferer by my Direct Road to an Estate, but 
the Infernal Guide brought me up again. 
Ah, sir, that was a piece touched off by the 
hand of a master; filled with good things 
from one end to the other. The author had 
nothing but the jest in view; no dull moral 
lurking beneath, nor ill-natured satire to 
sour the reader’s good-humour; he wisely 
considered, that moral and humour at the 
same time were quite overdoing the busi- 
ness.’”’—‘‘To what purpose was the book then 
published?” cried I.—“‘Sir, the book was pub- 
lished in order to be sold; and no book sold 
better, except the criticisms upon it, which 
came out soon after; of all kinds of writing, 
that goes off best at present; and I generally 
fasten a criticism upon every selling book 
that is published. 
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“T once had an author who never left the 
least opening for the critics: close was the 
word, always very right and very dull, ever 
on the safe side of an argument; yet, with 
all his qualifications, incapable of coming 
into favour. I soon perceived that his bent 
was for criticism; and, as he was good for 
nothing else, supplied him with pens and 
paper, and planted him, at the beginning of 
every month, as a censor on the works of 
others. In short, I found him a treasure; 
no merit could escape him: but what is most 
remarkable of all, he ever wrote best and 
bitterest when drunk.”—‘“But are there not 
some works,” interrupted I, ‘‘that, from the 
very manner of their composition, must be 
exempt from criticism; particularly such as 
profess to disregard its laws?”’—“There is no 
work whatsoever but he can criticise,’ re- 
plied the bookseller; “even though you wrote 
in Chinese, he would have a pluck at you. 
Suppose you should take it into your head 
to publish a book, let it be a volume of 
Chinese letters, for instance; write how you 
will, he shall show the world you could have 
written better. Should you, with the most 
local exactness, stick to the manners and 
customs of the country from whence you 
come; should you confine yourself to the 
narrow limits of Eastern knowledge, and 
be perfectly simple and perfectly natural, he 
has then the strongest reason to exclaim. 
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He may, with a sneer, send you back to 
China for readers. He may observe that, 
after the first or second letter, the iteration 
of the same simplicity is insupportably tedi- 
ous; but the worst of all is, the public, in 
such a case, will anticipate his censures, and 
leave you, with all your uninstructive sim- 
plicity, to be mauled at discretion.” 

“Ves,” cried I, ‘‘but in order to avoid his 
indignation, and, what I should fear more, 
that of the public, I would, in such a case, 
write with all the knowledge I was master 
of. As I am not possessed of much learn- 
ing, at least I would not suppress what 
little I had; nor would I appear more stupid 
than nature has made me.’’—‘“‘Here, then,”’ 
cries the bookseller, ‘“‘we should have you 
entirely in our power: unnatural, un-East- 
ern, quite out of character, erroneously sensi- 
ble, would be the whole cry. Sir, we should 
then hunt you down like a rat.”—‘‘Head of 
my father!” said I, “‘sure there are but two 
ways; the door must either be shut or it . 
must be open. I must either be natural or 
unnatural.”—“‘Be what you will, we shall 
criticise you,’’ returned the bookseller, ‘‘and 
prove you a dunce in spite of your teeth. 
But, sir, it is time that I should come to 
business. I have just now in the press a 
history of China; and if you will but put 
your name to it as the author, I shall repay 
the obligation with gratitude.”"—“‘What, sir!” 
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replied I, ‘‘put my name to a work which I 
have not written? Never! while I retain a 
proper respect for the public and myself.” 
The bluntness of my reply quite abated the 
ardour of the bookseller’s conversation; and, 
after about half an hour’s disagreeable re- 
serve, he, with some ceremony, took his 
leave and withdrew.—Adieu. 
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Society and Solitude. 


Books, my son, while they teach us to re- 
spect the interests of others, often make us 
unmindful of our own; while they instruct 
the youthful reader to grasp at social hap- 
piness, he grows miserable in detail, and, 
attentive to universal harmony, often for- 
gets that he himself has a part to sustain in 
the concert. I dislike, therefore, the philoso- 
pher who describes the inconveniences of life 
in such pleasing colours that the pupil grows 
enamoured of distress, longs to try the 
charms of poverty, meets it without dread, 
nor fears its inconveniences till he severely 
feels them. 

A youth who has thus spent his life among 
books, new to the world, and unacquainted 
with man but by philosophic information, 
may be considered as a being whose mind 
is filled with the vulgar errors of the wise; 
utterly unqualified for a journey through 
life, yet confident of his own skill in the di- 
rection, he sets out with confidence, blun- 
ders on with vanity, and finds himself at 
last undone. 

He first has learned from books, and then 
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lays it down as a maxim, that all mankind 
are virtuous or vicious in excess; and he has 
been long taught to detest vice, and love 
virtue. Warm, therefore, in attachments, and 
steadfast in enmity, he treats every creature 
as a friend or foe; expects from those he loves 
unerring integrity, and consigns his enemies 
to the reproach of wanting every virtue. 
On this principle he proceeds; and here begin 
his disappointments. Upon a closer inspec- 
tion of human nature he perceives that he 
should have moderated his friendship, and 
softened his severity; for he often finds the 
exellencies of one part of mankind clouded 
with vice, and the faults of the other bright- 
ened with virtue; he finds no character so 
sanctified that has not its failings, none so 
infamous but has somewhat to attract our 
esteem; he beholds impiety in lawn, and 
fidelity in fetters. 

He now, therefore, but too late, perceives 
that his regards should have been more cool, 
and his hatred less violent; that the truly 
wise seldom court romantic friendships with 
the good, and avoid, if possible, the resent- 
ment even of the wicked: every moment gives 
him fresh instances that the bonds of friend- 
ship are broken, if drawn too closely, and 
that those whom he has treated with disre- 
spect more than retaliate the injury; at 
length, therefore, he is obliged to confess, 
-that he has declared war upon the vicious. 
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‘half of mankind, without being able to form 
.an alliance among the virtuous to espouse 
his quarrel. 

Our book-taught philosopher, however, is 
now too far advanced to recede; and though 
poverty be the just consequence of the many 
enemies his conduct has created, yet he is 
resolved to meet it without shrinking. Phi- 
losophers have described poverty in most 
-charming colours, and even his vanity is 
touched in thinking that he shall show the 
world, in himself, one more example of pa- 
tience, fortitude, and resignation. ‘‘Come, 
then, O Poverty! for what is there in thee 
-dreadful to the WisE? Temperance, Health, 
and Frugality walk in thy train; Cheerful- 
ness and Liberty are ever thy companions. 
Shall any be ashamed of thee, of whom Cin- 

-cinnatus was not ashamed? The running 
brook, the herbs of the field, can amply sat- 
isfy nature; man wants but little, nor that 
little long. Come, then, O Poverty, while 
kings stand by and gaze with admiration 
at the true philosopher’s resignation.” 

The goddess appears; for Poverty ever 
comes at the call: but, alas! he finds her by 
no means the charming figure books and his 
warm imagination had painted. As when 
an Eastern bride, whom her friends and re- 
lations had long described as a model of 
perfection, pays her first visit, the longing 
-bridegroom lifts the veil to see a face he 
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had never seen before; but instead of a coun- 
tenance blazing with beauty like the sun, he 
beholds deformity shooting icicles to his 
heart: such appears Poverty to her new 
entertainer; all the fabric of enthusiasm is 
at once demolished, and a thousand miseries 
rise up on its ruins, while Contempt, with 
pointing finger, is foremost in the hideous 
procession. 

The poor man now finds that he can get 
no kings to look at him while he is eating; 
he finds that, in proportion as he grows 
poor, the world turns its back upon him, 
and gives him leave to act the philosopher 
in all the majesty of solitude. It might be 
agreeable enough to play the philosopher 
while we are conscious that mankind are 
spectators; but what signifies wearing the 
mask of sturdy contentment, and mounting 
the stage of restraint, when not one creature 
will assist at the exhibition? Thus is he 
forsaken of men, while his fortitude wants 
the satisfaction even of self-applause: for 
either he does not feel his present calamities, 
and that is natural insensibility; or he dis- 
guises his feelings, and that is dissimulation. 

Spleen now begins to take up the man: 
not distinguishing in his resentments, he re- 
gards all mankind with detestation, and 
commencing man-hater, seeks solitude to be 
at liberty to rail. 

It has been said, that he who retires ta 
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solitude is either a beast or an angel. The 
censure is too severe, and the praise un- 
merited; the discontented being who retires 
from society is generally some good-natured 
man, who has begun life without experience, 
and knew not how to gain it in his inter- 
course with mankind.—Adieu. 
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English Physicians. 


I FORMERLY acquainted thee, most grave 
Fum, with the excellence of the English in 
the art of healing. The Chinese boast their 
skill in pulses, the Siamese their botanical 
knowledge, but the English advertising phy- 
sicians alone of being the great restorers of 
health, the dispensers of youth, and the in- 
surers of longevity. I can never enough ad- 
mire the sagacity of this country, for the 
encouragement given to the professors of 
this art: with what indulgence does she fos- 
ter up those of her own growth, and kindly 
cherish those that come from abroad! Like 
a skilful gardener, she invites them from 
every foreign climate to herself. Here every 
great exotic strikes root as soon as im- 
ported, and feels the genial beam of favour; 
while the mighty metropolis, like one vast 
magnificent dung-hill, receives them indis- 
criminately to her breast, and supplies each 
with more than native nourishment. 

In other countries the physician pretends 
to cure disorders in the lump: the same doc- 
tor who combats the gout in the toe, shall 
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pretend to prescribe for a pain in the head; 
and he who at one time cures a consump- 
tion, shall at another give drugs for a 
dropsy. How absurd and ridiculous! this 
is being a mere jack-of-all-trades. Is the an- 
imal machine less complicated than a brass 
pin? Not less than ten different hands are 
required to make a pin; and shall the body 
be set right by one single operator? 

The English are sensible of the force of 
this reasoning: they have, therefore, one 
doctor for the eyes, another for the toes; 
they have their sciatica doctors, and inocu- 
lating doctors; they have one doctor who 
is modestly content with securing them from 
bug-bites, and five hundred who prescribe 
for the bite of mad dogs. 

The learned are not here retired, with 
vicious modesty, from public view; for every 
dead wall is covered with their names, their 
abilities, their amazing cures, and places of 
abode. Few patients can escape falling into 
their hands, unless blasted by lightning, or 
struck dead with some sudden disorder. It 
may sometimes happen, that a stranger who 
does not understand English, or a country- 
man who cannot read, dies, without ever 
hearing of the vivifying drops or restorative 
electuary; but, for my part, before I was a 
week in town, I had learned to bid the whole 
catalogue of disorders defiance, and was per- 
fectly acquainted with the names and the 
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medicines of every great man, or great 
woman, of them all. 

But as nothing pleases curiosity more 
than anecdotes of the great, however mi- 
nute or trifling, I must present you, inade- 
quate as my abilities are to the subject, 
with some account of those personages who 
lead in this honourable profession. 

The first upon the list of glory is Doctor 
Richard Rock, F.U.N. This great man, short 
of stature, is fat, and waddles as he walks. 
He always wears a white three-tailed wig 
nicely combed, and frizzed upon each cheek} 
sometimes he carries a cane, but an hat 
never. It is indeed very remarkable, that 
this extraordinary personage should never 
wear an hat; but so it is, he never wears 
an hat. He is usually drawn at the top 
of his own bills, sitting in his armchair, 
holding a little bottle between his finger 
and thumb, and surrounded with rotten 
teeth, nippers, pills, packets, and_ galli- 
pots. No man can promise fairer nor better 
than he; for, as he observes, ‘‘Be your dis- 
order never so far gone, be under no uneasi- 
ness, make yourself quite easy: I can cure 

ou.” 

The next in fame, though by some reck- 
oned of equal pretensions, is Doctor Tim- 
othy Franks, F.0.G.H., living in a place 
called the Old Bailey. As Rock is remark- 
ably squab, his great rival, Franks, is as 
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remarkably tall. He was born in the year 
of the Christian era 1692, and is, while I 
now write, exactly sixty-eight years, three 
months, and four days old. Age, however, 
has no ways impaired his usual health and 
vivacity: I am told he generally walks. with 
his breast open. This gentleman, who is of 
a mixed reputation, is particularly remark- 
able for a becoming assurance, which car- 
ries,him gently through life; for, except Doc- 
tor Rock, none are more blessed with the 
advantages of face than Doctor Franks. 
And yet the great have their foibles as 
well as the little: I am almost ashamed to 
mention it: let the foibles of the great rest 
in peace: yet I must impart the whole to my 
friend. These two great men are actually 
now at variance: yes, my dear Fum Hoam, 
by the head of our grandfather, they are 
now at variance like mere men, mere com- 
mon mortals! The champion Rock. advises 
the world to beware of bog-trotting. quacks, 
while Franks retorts the wit and. the sar- 
casm (for they have both a world of wit) 
by fixing on his rival the odious appellation 
of Dumplin Dick. He calls the serious Doc- 
tor Rock Dumplin Dick! Head of Confu- 
cius, what profanation! Dumplin Dick! 
What a pity, ye powers, that the learned, 
who were born mutually to assist in enlight- 
ening the world, should thus differ among 
themselves, and make even the profession 
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ridiculous! Sure the world is wide enough, 
at least for two great personages to figure 
in: men of science should leave controversy 
to the little world below them; and then 
we might see Rock and Franks walking to- 
gether hand in hand, smiling onward to im- 
mortality. 

Next to these is Doctor Walker, preparator 
of his own medicines. This gentleman is re- 
markable for an aversion to quacks; fre- 
quently cautioning the public to be careful 
into what hands they commit their safety; 
by which he would insinuate, that if they 
do not employ him alone, they must be un- 
done. His public spirit is equal to his. suc- 
cess. Not for himself, but his country, is 
the gallipot prepared, and the drops. sealed 
up, with proper directions for any part of 
the town or country: all this is for his coun- 
try’s good; so that he is now grown old in 
the practice of physic and virtue; and, to use 
his own elegance of expression, ‘‘There is 
not such another medicine as his in, the 
world again.” 

This, my friend, is a formidable triumvi- 
rate; and yet, formidable as they are, I am 
resolved to, defend the honour of Chinese 
physic against them all. I have made a 
vow to summon Doctor Rock to a solemn 
disputation in all, the mysteries of the pro- 
fession, before the face of every Philomath 
student in astrology, and member of the 
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learned societies. I adhere to and venerate 
the doctrines of old Wang-shu-ho. In the 
very teeth of opposition I will maintain, 
“That the heart is the son of the liver, 
which has the kidneys for its mother, and 
the stomach for its wife.’”’ I have, therefore, 
drawn up a disputation challenge, which is 
to be sent speedily, to this effect :— 

“J, Lien Chi Altangi, D.N.R.H., native of 
Honan in China, to Richard Rock, F.U.N., 
native of Garbage Alley, in Wapping, defi- 
ance. Though, sir, I am perfectly sensible 
of your importance, though no stranger to 
your studies in the paths of nature, yet 
there may be many things in the art of 
physic with which you are yet unacquainted. 
I know full well a doctor thou art, great 
Rock, and so am I. Wherefore I challenge, 
and do hereby invite, you to a trial of learn- 
ing upon hard problems and knotty phys- 
ical points. In this debate we will calmly 
investigate the whole theory and practice 
of medicine, botany, and chemistry; and I 
invite all the Philomaths, with many of the 
lecturers in medicine, to be present at the 
dispute, which, I hope, will be carried on 
with due decorum, with proper gravity, and 
as befits men of erudition and science, among 
each other. But before we meet face to face, 
I would thus publicly, and in the face of the 
whole world, desire you to answer me one 
question; I ask it with the same earnestness 
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with which you have often solicited the pub- 
lic; answer me, I say, at once, without hav- 
ing recourse to your physical dictionary,— 
Which of those three disorders incident to the 
human body is the most fatal, the syncope, 
parenthesis, or apoplexy? I beg your reply 
may be as public as this my demand. Iam, 
as hereafter may be, your admirer or your 
rival.”’—Adieu. 
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Great Men. 


In reading the newspapers here I have 
reckoned up not less than twenty-five great 
men, seventeen very great men, and nine 
very extraordinary men, in less than the 
compass of half a year. ‘These,’ said the 
gazettes, ‘are the men that posterity are to 
gaze at with admiration; these the names 
that fame will be employed in holding up for 
the astonishment of succeeding ages.” Let 
me see—forty-six great men in half a year 
amount to just ninety-two in a year. I 
wonder how posterity will be able to remem- 
ber them all, or whether the people, in future 
times, will have any other business to mind, 
but that of getting the catalogue by heart. 

Does the mayor of a corporation make a 
speech? he is instantly set down for a great 
man. Does a pedant digest his commonplace 
book into a folio? he quickly becomes great. 
Does a poet string up trite sentiments in 
rhyme? he also becomes the great man of the 
hour. How dimmutive soever the object of 
admiration, each is followed by a crowd of 
still more diminutive admirers. The shout 
begins in his train; onward he marches to 
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immortality; looks back at the pursuing 
crowd with self-satisfaction; catching all the 
oddities, the whimsies, the absurdities, and 
the littlenesses of conscious greatness, by the 
way. 

I was yesterday invited by a gentleman to 
dinner, who promised that our entertain- 
ment should consist of a haunch of venison, 
a turtle, anda great man. I came according 
to appointment. The venison was fine, the 
turtle good, but the great man insupport- 
able. The moment I ventured to speak, I 
was at once contradicted with a snap. I 
attempted, by a second and a third assault, 
to retrieve my lost reputation, but was still 
beat back with confusion. I was resolved to 
attack him once more from entrenchment, 
and turned the conversation upon the gov- 
ernment of China: but even here he asserted, 
snapped, and contradicted asbefore. ‘‘Heav- 
ens,” thought I, “‘this man pretends to know 
China even better than myself!” I looked 
round to see who was on my side; but every 
eye was fixed in admiration on the great 
man: I therefore at last thought proper to 
sit silent, and act the pretty gentleman dur- 
ing the ensuing conversation. 

When a man has once secured a circle of 
admirers, he may be as ridiculous here as he 
thinks proper; and it all passes for elevation 
of sentiment or learned absence. If he trans- 
gresses the common forms of breeding, mis- 
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takes even a teapot for a tobacco-box, it is 
said that his thoughts are fixed on more im- 
portant objects: to speak and to act like the 
rest of mankind, is to be no greater than 
they. There is something of oddity in the 
very idea of greatness; for we are seldom 
astonished at a thing very much resembling 
ourselves. 

When the Tartars make a Lama, their first 
care is to place him in a dark corner of the 
temple: here he is to sit half concealed from 
view, to regulate the motion of his hands, 
lips, and eyes; but, above all, he is enjoined 
gravity and silence. This, however, is but 
the prelude to his apotheosis: a set of emis- 
saries are despatched among the people, to 
cry up his piety, gravity, and love of raw 
flesh; the people take them at their word, 
approach the Lama, now become an idol, 
with the most humble prostration; he re- 
ceives their addresses without motion, com- 
mences a god, and is ever after fed by his 
priests with the spoon of immortality. The 
same receipt in this country serves to make a 
great man. The idol only keeps close, sends 
out his little emissaries to be hearty in his 
praise; and straight, whether statesman or 
author, he is set down in the list of fame, 
continuing to be praised while it is fashion- 
able to praise, or while he prudently keeps 
his minuteness concealed from the public. 

I have visited many countries, and have 
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been in cities without number, yet never did 
ITenter a town which could not produce ten 
or twelve of those little great men; all fancy- 
ing themselves known to the rest of the 
world, and complimenting each other upon 
their extensive reputation. It is amusing 
enough when two of these domestic prodigies 
of learning mount the stage of ceremony, and 
give and take praise from each other. I have 
been present when a German doctor, for 
having pronounced a panegyric upon a cer- 
tain monk, was thought the most ingenious 
man in the world; till the monk soon after 
divided this reputation by returning the com- 
pliment; by which means they both marched 
off with universal applause. 

The same degree of undeserved adulation 
that attends our great man while living, often 
also follows him to the tomb. It frequently 
happens that one of his little admirers sits 
down, big with the important subject, and 
is delivered of the history of his life and 
writings. This may probably be called the 
revolutions of a life between the fireside and 
the easy-chair. In this we learn the year in 
which he was born, at what an early age he 
gave symptoms of uncommon genius and 
application, together with some of his smart 
sayings, collected by his aunt and mother 
while yet but a boy. The next book intro- 
duces him to the university, where we are 
informed of his amazing progress in learning, 
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his excellent skill in darning stockings, and 
his new invention for papering books, tosave 
the covers. He next makes his appearance 
in the republic of letters, and publishes his 
‘folio. Now the colossus is reared; his works 
are eagerly bought up by all the purchasers 
of scarce books. The learned societies invite 
him to become a member: he disputes 
against some foreigner with a long Latin 
name, conquers in the controversy, is com- 
plimented by several authors of gravity and 
importance, is excessively fond of egg-sauce 
with his pig, becomes president of a literary 
club, and dies in the meridian of his glory. 
Happy they who thus have some little faith- 
ful attendant, who never forsakes them, but 
prepares to wrangle and to praise against 
every opposer; at once ready to increase 
their pride while living, and their character 
when dead! For you and I, my friend, who 
have no humble admirer thus to attend us; 
we, who neither are, nor never will be, great 
“men, and who do not much care whether we 
are great men or no; at least let us strive to 
be honest men, and to have common sense. 
—Adieu. 
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Theatrical Rivalries. 


THE two theatres which serve to amuse the 
citizens here are again opened for the winter. 
The mimetic troops, different from those of 
the state, begin their campaign when all 
the others quit the field; and at a time 
when the Europeans cease to destroy each 
other in reality, they are entertained with 
mock battles upon the stage. 

The dancing master once more shakes his 
quivering feet; the carpenter prepares his 
paradise of pasteboard; the hero resolves to 
cover his forehead with brass, and the hero- 
ine begins to scour up her copper tail, pre- 
parative to future operations; in short, all 
are in motion, from the theatrical letter 
carrier, in yellow clothes, to Alexander the 
Great that stands on a stool. 

Both houses have already commenced hos- 
tilities. War, open war, and no quarter re- 
ceived or given! Two singing women, like 
heralds, have begun the contest; the whole 
town is divided on this solemn occasion; one 
has the finest pipe, the other the finest man- 
ner; one curtsies to the ground, the other 
salutes the audience with a smile; one comes 
on with modesty which asks, the other with 
boldness which extorts, applause; one wears 
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powder, the other has none; one has the 
longest waist, but the other appears most 
easy: all, all is important ‘and serious; the 
town as yet perseveres in its neutrality; a 
cause of such moment demands the most 
mature deliberation; they continue to ex- 
hibit, and it is very possible this contest may 
continue to please to the end of the season. 

But the generals of either army have, as I 
am told, several reinforcements to lend occa- 
sional assistance. If they produce a pair of 
diamond buckles at one house, we have a 
pair of eyebrows that can match them at the 
other. If we outdo them in our attitude, 
they can overcome us by a shrug; if we can 
bring more children on the stage, they can 
bring more guards in red clothes, who strut 
and shoulder their swords to the astonish- 
ment of every spectator. 

They tell me here, that people frequent the 
theatre in order to be instructed as well as 
amused. I smile to hear the assertion. IfI 
ever go to one of their playhouses, what 
with trumpets, hallooing behind the stage, 
and bawling upon it, lam quite dizzy before 
the performance is over. If I enter the house 
with any sentiments in my head, I am sure 
to have none going away, the whole mind 
being filled with a dead march, a funeral 
procession, a cat-call, a jig, or a tempest. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more easy than 
to write properly for the English theatre; I 
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am amazed that none are apprenticed to the 
trade. The author, when well acquainted 
with the value of thunder and lightning; 
when versed in all the mystery of scene- 
shifting and trap-doors; when skilled in the 
proper periods to introduce a wire-walker or 
a waterfall; when instructed in every actor’s 
peculiar talent, and capable of adapting his 
speeches to the supposed excellence; when 
thus instructed, he knows all that can give 
a modern audience pleasure. One player 
shines in an exclamation, another in a groan, 
a third in a horror, a fourth in a start, a 
fifth in a smile,.a sixth faints, and a seventh 
fidgets round the stage with peculiar vivac- 
ity; that piece, therefore, will succeed best, 
where each has a proper opportunity of 
shining: the actor’s business is not so much 
to adapt himself to the poet, as the poet’s 
to adapt himself to the actor. 

The great secret, therefore, of tragedy- 
writing at present is a perfect acquaintance 
with theatrical ah’s and oh’s; a certain 
number of these, interspersed with gods! 
tortures! racks! and damnation! shall dis- 
tort every actor almost into convulsions, 
and draw tears from every spectator; a 
proper use of these will infallibly fill the 
whole house with applause. But, above all, 
a whining scene must strike most forcibly. 
I would advise, from my present knowledge 
of the audience, the two favourite players of 
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the town to introduce a scene of this sort in 
every play. Towards the middle of the last 
act I would have them enter with wild looks 
and outspread arms: there is no necessity for 
speaking, they are only to groan at each 
other; they must vary the tones of exclama- 
tion and despair through the whole theatri- 
cal gamut, wring their figures into every 
shape of distress, and, when their calamities 
have drawn a proper quantity of tears from 
the sympathetic spectators, they may go off 
im dumb solemnity at different doors, clap- 
ping their hands, or slapping their pocket- 
holes: this, which may be called a_ tragic 
pantomime, will answer every purpose of 
moving the passions as well as words could 
have done, and it must save those expenses 
‘which go to reward an author. 

All modern plays that would keep the 
audience alive must be conceived in this 
manner; and, indeed, many a modern play is 
made up on no other plan. This is the merit 
that lifts up the heart, like opium, into a 
rapture of insensibility, and can dismiss the 
mind from all the fatigue of thinking: this is 
the eloquence that shines in many a long-for- 
gotten scene, which has been reckoned ex- 
cessively fine upon acting; this the lightning 
that flashes no less in the hyperbolical 
tyrant, who breakfasts on the wind, than in 
little Norval, as harmless as the babe un- 
born.—Adieu. 
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Ir is usual for the booksellers here, when a 
book has given universal pleasure upon one 
subject, to bring out several more upon the 
same plan; which are sure to have purchas- 
ers and readers, from that desire which all 
men have to view a pleasing object on every 
side. The first performance serves rather to 
awaken than satisfy attention; and when 
that is once moved, the slightest effort serves 
to continue its progression; the merit of the 
first diffuses a light sufficient to illuminate 
the succeeding efforts; and no other subject 
ean be relished, till that is exhausted. A 
stupid work coming thus immediately in the 
train of an applauded performance weans the 
mind from the object of its pleasure, and 
resembles the sponge thrust into the mouth 
of a discharged culverin, in order to adapt it 
for a new explosion. 

This manner, however, of drawing off a 
subject, or a peculiar mode of writing, to the 
dregs, effectually precludes a revival of that 
subject or manner for some time for the 
future; the sated reader turns from it with 
a kind of literary nausea; and, though the 
titles of books are the part of them most 
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read, yet he has scarce perseverance enough 
to wade through the title-page. 

Of this number I own myself one: I am 
now grown callous to several subjects, and 
different kinds of composition. Whether such 
originally pleased I will not take upon me to 
determine; but at present I spurn a new 
book, merely upon seeing its name in an 
advertisement; nor have the smallest curi- 
osity to look beyond the first leaf, even 
though in the second the author promises his 
own face neatly engraved on copper. 

I am become a perfect epicure in reading; 
plain beef or solid mutton will never do. I 
am for a Chinese dish of bears’ claws and 
birds’ nests. I am for sauce strong with 
asafoetida, or fuming with garlic. For this 
reason there are a hundred very wise, 
learned, virtuous, well-intended productions, 
that have no charm for me. Thus, for the 
soul of me, I could never find courage nor 
grace enough to wade above two pages deep 
into ‘‘Thoughts upon God and Nature;’’ or 
“Thoughts upon Providence;” or ‘Thought ' 
upon Free Grace;”’ or, indeed, into thoughts 
upon anything at all. Ican no longer medi- 
tate with meditations for every day in the 
year. Essays upon divers subjects cannot 
allure me, though never so interesting; and 
as for funeral sermons, or even thanksgiving 
sermons, I can neither weep with the one nor 
rejoice with the other. 
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But it is chiefly in gentle poetry, where I 
seldom look farther than the title. The 
truth is, I take up books to be told some- 
thing new; but here, as it is now managed, 
the reader is told nothing. He opens the 
book, and there finds very good words truly, 
and much exactness of rhyme, but no in- 
formation. A parcel of gaudy images pass 
on before his imagination like the figures in 
a dream; but curiosity, induction, reason, 
and the whole train of affections, are fast 
asleep. The jucunda et idonea vite—those 
sallies which mend the heart, while they 
amuse the fancy—are quite forgotten; so 
that a reader who would take up some 
modern applauded performances of this kind 
must, in order to be pleased, first leave his 
good sense behind him, take for his recom- 
pense and guide bloated and compound 
epithet, and dwell on paintings, just indeed, 
because laboured with minute exactness. 

If we examine, however, our internal, 
sensations, we shall find ourselves but little 
pleased with such laboured vanities; we 
shall find that our applause rather proceeds 
from a kind of contagion caught up from 
others, and which we contribute to diffuse, 
than from what we privately feel. There are 
some subjects of which almost all the world 
perceive the futility; yet all combine in 
imposing them upon each other, as worthy 
of praise. But chiefly this imposition obtains 
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in literature, where men publicly contemn 
what they relish with rapture in private, 
and approve abroad what has given disgust 
at home. The truth is, we deliver those 
criticisms in public which are supposed to be 
best calculated, not to do justice to the 
author, but to impress others with an opin- 
ion of our superior discernment. But let 
works of this kind, which have already come 
off with such applause, enjoy it all. It is 
not my wish to diminish, as I was never 
considerable enough to add to, their fame; 
but, for the future, I fear there are many 
poems of which I shall find spirits to read 
but the title. In the first place, all odes 
upon Winter, or Summer, or Autumn; in 
short, all odes, epodes, and monodies what- 
soever, shall hereafter be deemed too polite, 
classical, obscure, and refined, to be read, 
and entirely above human comprehension. 
Pastorals are pretty enough—for those that 
like them: but to me Thyrsis is one of the 
most insipid fellows I ever conversed with; 
and as for Corydon, I do not choose his 
company. Elegies and epistles are very fine 
—to those to whom they are addressed; and 
as for epic poems, I am generally able to 
discover the whole plan in reading the two 
first pages. 

Tragedies, however, as they are now made, 
are good instructive moral sermons enough; 
and it would be a fault not to be pleased 
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with good things. There I learn several 
great truths: as, that it is impossible to see 
into the ways of futurity; that punishment 
always attends the villain; that love is the 
fond soother of the human breast; that we 
should not resist Heaven’s will,—for in re- 
sisting Heaven’s will, Heaven’s will is re- 
sisted; with several other sentiments equally 
new, delicate,and striking. Every new trag- 
edy, therefore, I shall go to see; for reflec- 
tions of this nature make a tolerable har- 
mony, when mixed up with a proper quantity 
of drum, trumpet, thunder, lightning, or the 
scene-shifter’s whistle.—Adieu. 


LETTER XCVIII. 
The Courts of Justice. 


I wap some intentions lately of going to 
visit Bedlam, the place where those who go 
mad,are confined. I went to wait upon the 
Man in Black to be my conductor, but I 
found him preparing to go to Westminster 
Hall, where the English hold their courts of 
justice. It gave me some surprise to find my 
friend engaged in a lawsuit, but more so 
when he informed me that it had been de- 
pending for several years. ‘‘How is it pos- 
sible,” cried I, “for a man who knows the 
world to go to law? I am well acquainted 
with the courts of justice in China: ‘they 
resemble rat-traps every one of them; noth- 
ing more easy than to get in, but to get out 
again is attended with some difficulty, and 
more cunning than rats are generally found 
to possess!” 

“Faith,” replied my friend, “I should not 
have gone to law but that I was assured of 
success before I began; things were presented 
to me in so alluring a light, that I thought 
by barely declaring myself a candidate for 
the prize, I had nothing more to do but to 
enjoy the fruits of the victory. Thus have I 
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been upon the eve of an imaginary triumph 
every term these ten years; have travelled 
forward with victory ever in my view, but 
ever out of reach; however, at present I 
fancy we have hampered our antagonist in 
such a manner, that, without some unfore- 
seen demur, we shall this very day lay him 
fairly on his back.” 

“If things be so situated,’ said I, “I don’t 
care if I attend you to the courts, and par- 
take in the pleasure of your success. But 
prithee,”’ continued I, as we set forward, 
“what reasons have you to think an affair 
at last concluded, which has given you so 
many former disappointments?”’—‘My law- 
yer tells me,’”’ returned he, “that I have Sal- 
keld and Ventris strong in my favour, and 
that there are no less than fifteen cases in 


point.”—“I understand,” said I; ‘those are 
two of your judges who have already de- 
clared their opinions.’”—‘‘Pardon me,’ re- 


plied my friend, ‘Salkeld and Ventris are 
lawyers who some hundred years ago gave 
their opinions on cases similar to mine: these 
opinions which make for me, my lawyer is 
to cite; and those opinions which look an- 
other way are cited by the lawyer employed 
by my antagonist: as I observed, I have 
Salkeld and Ventris for me; he has Coke 
and Hale for him; and he that has most 
opinions is most likely to carry his cause.”’ 
—‘But where is the necessity,’ cried I, “of 
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prolonging a suit by citing the opinions 
and reports of others, since the same good 
sense which determined lawyers in former 
ages, may serve to guide your judges at this 
day? They at that time gave their opinions 
only from the light of reason; your judges 
have the same light at present to direct 
them; let me even add, a greater, as in 
former ages there were many prejudices from 
which the present is happily free. If argu- 
ing from authorities be exploded from every 
other branch of learning, why should it be 
particularly adhered to in this? I plainly 
foresee how such a method of investigation 
must embarrass every suit, and ever perplex 
the student; ceremonies will be multiplied, 
formalities must increase, and more time 
will thus be spent in learning the arts of 
litigation, than in the discovery of right.” 
“T see,’’ cries my friend, “‘that you are for 
a speedy administration of justice; but all 
the world will grant, that the more time 
that is taken up in considering any subject, 
the better it will be understood. Besides, 
it is the boast of an Englishman, that his 
property is secure, and all the world will 
grant, that a deliberate administration of 
justice is the best way to secure his prop- 
erty. Why have we so many lawyers, but 
to secure our property? Why so many for- 
malities, but to secure our property? Not 
less than one hundred thousand families live 
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in opulence, elegance, and ease, merely by 
securing our property.” 

“To embarrass justice,’ returned I, “by a 
multiplicity of laws, or to hazard it by a 
confidence in our judges, are, I grant, the 
opposite rocks on which legislative wisdom 
has ever split. In one case, the client re- 
sembles that emperor who is said to have 
been suffocated with the bedclothes which 
were only designed to keep him warm; in 
the other, to that town which let the en- 
emy take possession of its walls, in order to 
show the world how little they depended 
upon aught but courage for safety. But, 
bless me! what numbers do I see here—all 
in black !—how is it possible that half this 
multitude can find employment?”’—‘“Nothing 
so easily conceived,” returned my compan- 
ion; “they live by watching each other. For 
instance, the catchpole watches the man in 
debt, the attorney watches the catchpole, the 
counsellor watches the attorney, the solicitor 
the counsellor, and all find sufficient employ- 
ment.”’—“I conceive you,” interrupted I; 
“they watch each other, but it is the client 
that pays them all for watching: it puts 
me in mind of a Chinese fable, which is en- 
titled, Frve Antmars aT a MEat. 

_ “A grasshopper, filled with dew, was mer- 

rily singing under a shade; a whangam, that 

eats grasshoppers, had marked it for its 

prey, and was just stretching forth to de- 
al: 
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vour it; a serpent, that had for along time 
fed only on whangams, was coiled up to 
fasten on the whangam; a yellow bird was 
just upon the wing to dart upon the ser- 
pent; a hawk had just stooped from above 
to seize the yellow bird; all were intent on 
their prey, and unmindful of their danger: 
so the whangam ate the grasshopper, the 
serpent ate the whangam, the yellow bird 
the serpent, and the hawk the yellow bird; 
when, sousing from on high, a vulture gob- 
bled up the hawk, grasshopper, whangam, 
and all in a moment.” 

I had scarcely finished my fable, when the 
lawyer came to inform my friend, that his 
cause was put off till another term, that 
money was wanting to retain, and that all 
the world was of opinion, that the very 
next hearing would bring him off victorious. 
“If so, then,’ cries my friend, “I believe it 
will be my wisest way to continue the cause 
for another term; and, in the meantime, my 
friend here and I will go and see Bedlam.”— 
Adieu. 
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LEPTER CVIF 
Prophets of Evil. 


Ir is the most usual method in every re- 
port, first to examine its probability, and 
then act as the conjecture may require. The 
English, however, exert a different spirit in 
such circumstances: they first act, and when 
too late, begin to examine. From a know- 
ledge of this disposition, there are several 
here, who make it their business to frame 
new reports at every convenient interval, 
all tending to denounce ruin both on their 
contemporaries and their posterity. This 
denunciation is eagerly caught up by the pub- 
lic: away they fling to propagate the dis- 
tress; sell out at one place, buy in at an- 
other, grumble at their governors, shout in 
mobs, and, when they have thus for some 
time behaved like fools, sit down coolly to 
argue and talk wisdom, to puzzle each other 
with syllogism, and prepare for the next re- 
port that prevails, which is always attended 
with the same success. 

Thus are they ever rising above one report, 
only to sink into another. They resemble a 
dog in a well, pawing to get free. When he 
has raised his upper parts above water, and 
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every spectator imagines him disengaged, 
his lower parts drag him down again, and 
sink him to the nose; he makes new efforts 
to emerge, and every effort increasing his 
weakness, only tends to sink him the deeper. 

There are some here who, I am told, make 
a tolerable subsistence by the credulity of 
their countrymen. As they find the people 
fond of blood, wounds, and death, they con- 
trive political ruins suited to every month 
in the year. This month the people are to 
be eaten up by the French in flat-bottomed 
boats; the next, by the soldiers designed to 
beat the French back. Now the people are 
going to jump down the gulf of luxury; and 
now nothing but a herring subscription can 
fish them up again. Time passes on; the re- 
port proves false; new circumstances pro- 
duce new changes; but the people never 
change,—they are persevering in folly. 

In other countries those boding politicians 
would be left to fret over their own schemes 
alone, and grow splenetic without hopes of 
infecting others; but England seems to be 
the very region where spleen delights to 
dwell: a man not only can give an unbound- 
ed scope to the disorder in himself, but may, 
if he pleases, propagate it over the whole 
kingdom, with a certainty of success. He 
has only to ery out that the government, 
the government is all wrong; that their 
schemes are leading to ruin; that Britons 
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are no more; every good member of the 
commonwealth thinks it his duty, in such a 
case, to deplore the universal decadence with 
sympathetic sorrow, and, by fancying the 
constitution in a decay, absolutely to impair 
its vigour. 

This people would laugh at my simplicity, 
should I advise them to be less sanguine in 
harbouring gloomy predictions, and exam- 
ine coolly before they attempted to com- 
plain. I have just heard a story which, 
though transacted in a private family, serves 
very well to describe the behaviour of the 
whole nation, in cases of threatened calam- 
ity. As there are public, so there are pri- 
vate incendiaries here. One of the last, either 
for the amusement of his friends, or to di- 
vert a fit of the spleen, lately sent a threat- 
ening letter to a worthy family in my neigh- 
bourhood, to this effect :— 

“Srr,—Knowing you to be very rich, and 
finding myself to be very poor, I think proper 
to inform you, that I have learned the secret 
of poisoning man, woman, and child, with- 
out danger of detection. Don’t be uneasy, 
sir; you may take your choice of being poi- 
soned in a fortnight, or poisoned in a month, 
or poisoned in six weeks; you shall have full 
time to settle all your affairs. Though I am 
poor, I love to do things like a gentleman. 
But, sir, you must die; I have determined 
it within my own breast that you must 
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die. Blood, sir! blood is my trade! so I 
could wish you would, this day six weeks, 
take leave of your friends, wife, and family, 
for I cannot possibly allow you longer time. 
To convince you more certainly of the power 
of my art, by which you may know I speak 
truth, take this letter; when you have read 
it, tear off the seal, fold it up, and give it 
to your favourite Dutch mastiff that sits by 
the fire; he will swallow it, sir, like a but- 
tered toast: in three hours four minutes 
after he has eaten it he will attempt to bite 
off his own tongue, and, half an hour after, 
burst asunder in twenty pieces. Blood, 
blood, blood! So no more at present from, 
sir, your most obedient, most devoted hum- 
ble servant to command, till death.” 

You may easily imagine the consternation 
into which this letter threw the whole good- 
natured family. The poor man to whom it 
was addressed was the more surprised, as 
not knowing how he could merit such invet- 
erate malice. All the friends of the family 
were convened; it was universally agreed 
that it was a most terrible affair, and that 
the government should be solicited to offer 
a reward and a pardon: a fellow of this 
kind would go on poisoning family after 
family; and it was impossible to say where 
the destruction would end. In pursuance of 
these determinations, the government was 
applied to; strict search was made after the 
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incendiary, but all in vain. At last, there- 
fore, they recollected that the experiment was 
not yet tried upon the dog; the Dutch mas- 
tiff was brought up and placed in the midst 
of the friends and relations, the seal was 
torn off, the packet folded up with care, and 
soon they found, to the great surprise of all, 
that the dog would not eat the letter.— 
Adieu. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue following essays have already ap- 
peared at different times, and in different 
publications. The pamphlets in which they 
were inserted being generally unsuccessful, 
these shared the common fate without as- 
sisting the bookseller’s aims, or extending 
the writer’s reputation. The public were 
too strenuously employed with their own 
follies to be assiduous in estimating mine, 
so that many of my best attempts in this 
way have fallen victims to the transient 
topic of the times—the Ghost in Cock Lane, 
or the siege of Ticonderoga. 

But though they have passed pretty si- 
lently into the world, I can by no means 
complain of their circulation. The maga- 
zines and papers of the day have indeed 
been liberal enough in this respect. Most 
of these Essays have been regularly reprinted 
twice or thrice a year, and conveyed to the 
public through the kennel of some engaging 
compilation. If there be a pride in multi- 
plied editions, I have seen some of my la- 
bours sixteen times reprinted, and claimed 
by different parents as their own. I have 
seen them flourished at the beginning with 
praise, and signed at the end with the names 
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of Philautos, Philalethes, Philaleutheros, and 
Philanthropos. These gentlemen have kindly 
stood sponsors to my productions, and to 
flatter me more, have always taken my er- 
rors on themselves. 

It is time, however, at last, to vindicate 
my claims; and as these entertainers of the 
public, as they call themselves, have partly 
lived upon me for some years, let me now try 
if I cannot live a little upon myself. I would 
desire, in this case, to imitate that fat man 
whom I have somewhere heard of in a ship- 
wreck, who when the sailors, pressed by 
famine, were taking slices from his poste- 
riors to satisfy their hunger, insisted, with 
great justice, on having the first cut from 
himself. 

Yet, after all, I cannot be angry with any 
who have taken it into their heads to think 
that whatever I write is worth reprinting, 
particularly when I consider how great a 
majority will think it scarcely worth read- 
ing. Trifling and superficial are terms of re- 
proach that are easily objected, and that 
carry an air of penetration in the observer. 
These faults have been objected to the fol- 
lowing Essays; and it must be owned, in 
some measure, that the charge istrue. How- 
ever, I could have made them more meta- 
physical, had I thought fit; but I would 
ask, whether in a short Essay it is not nec- 
essary to be superficial? Before we have 
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prepared to enter into the depths of a sub- 
ject in the usual forms, we have got to the 
bottom of our scanty page, and thus lose 
the honours of a victory by too tedious a 
preparation for the combat. 

There is another fault in this collection of 
trifles, which, I fear, will not be so easily 
pardoned. It will be alleged, that the hu- 
mour of them (if any be found) is stale and 
hackneyed. This may be true enough, as 
matters now stand; but I may with great 
truth assert, that the humour was new 
when I wrote it. Since that time, indeed, 
many of the topics which were first started 
here have been hunted down, and many of 
the thoughts blown upon. In fact, these 
Essays were considered as quietly laid in 
the grave of oblivion; and our modern com- 
pilers, like sextons and executioners, think 
it their undoubted right to pillage the dead. 

However, whatever right I have to com- 
plain of the public, they can, as yet, have 
no just reason to complain of me. If I have 
written dull Essays, they have hitherto 
treated them as dull Essays. Thus far we 
are at least upon par, and until they think 
fit to make me their humble debtor by 
praise, I am resolved not to lose a single 
inch of my self-importance. Instead, there- 
fore, of attempting to establish a credit 
amongst them, it will perhaps be wiser to 
apply to some more distant correspondent ; 
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and as my drafts are in some danger of be- 
ing protested at home, it may not be impru- 
dent, upon this occasion, to draw my bills 
upon Posterity. 


Mr. Posreriry, 

Sir,—Nine hundred and ninety-nine years 
after sight hereof pay the bearer, or order, 
a thousand pounds worth of praise, free from 
all deductions whatsoever, it being a com- 
modity that will then be very serviceable to 
him, and place it to the account of, &c. 
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A MAGAZINE IN MINIATURE. 


WE essayists, who are allowed but one 
subject at a time, are by no means so for- 
tunate as the writers of magazines, who 
write upon several. If a magaziner be dull 
upon the Spanish war, he soon has us up 
again with the Ghost in Cock Lane; if the 
reader begins to doze upon that, he is quickly 
roused by an Eastern tale: tales prepare us 
for poetry, and poetry for the meteorolog- 
ical history of the weather. It is the life 
and soul of a magazine never to be long 
dull upon one subject; and the reader, like 
the sailor’s horse, has at least the comfort- 
able refreshment of having the spur often 
changed. 

As I see no reason why these should carry 
off all the rewards of genius, I have some 
thoughts for the future of making my Es- 
says a magazine in miniature: I shall hop 
from subject to subject, and if properly en- 
couraged, I intend in time to adorn my 
feuille volant with pictures. But to begin in 
the usual form with 


A Modest Address to the Public. 


The public has been so often imposed upon 
by the unperforming promises of others, that 
it is with the utmost modesty we assure 
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them of our inviolable design of giving the 
very best collection that ever astonished so- 
ciety. The public we honour and regard, 
and, therefore, to instruct and entertain 
them is our highest ambition, with labours 
calculated as well for the head as the heart. 
If four extraordinary pages of letter-press 
be any recommendation of our wit, we may 
at least boast the honour of vindicating our 
own abilities. To say more in favour of 
the INFERNAL MacazinE would be unworthy 
the public; to say less would be injurious 
to ourselves. As we have no interested 
motives for this undertaking, being a so- 
ciety of gentlemen of distinction, we dis- 
dain to eat or write like hirelings: we 
are all gentlemen, resolved to sell our 
magazine for sixpence merely for our own 
amusement. 


N.B.—Be careful to ask for the Infernal Mag- 
azine. 


Dedication to that Most Ingenious of all Patrons, 
the Tripoline Ambassador. 


May it please your Excellency,—As your 
taste in the fine arts is universally allowed 
and admired, permit the authors of the In- 
fernal Magazine to lay the following sheets 
humbly at your Excellency’s toe; and should 
our labours ever have the happiness of one 
day adorning the courts of Fez, we doubt 
not that the influence wherewith we are hon- 
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oured, shall be ever retained with the most 
warm ardour by, 
May it please your Excellency, 
Your most devoted humble servants, 
The Authors of the 
INFERNAL MaGaZzINE. 
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ADVENTURES OF A STROLLING 
PLAYER. 


IT am fond of amusement, in whatever com- 
pany it is to be found; and wit, though 
dressed in rags, is ever pleasing to me. I 
wernt some days ago to take a walk in St. 
James’s Park, about the hour in which com- 
pany leave it to go to dinner. There were 
but few in the walks, and those who stayed 
seemed, by their looks, rather more willing 
to forget that they had an appetite than 
gain one. Isat down on one of the benches, 
at the other end of which was seated a man 
in very shabby clothes. 

We continued to groan, to hem, and to 
cough, as usual upon such occasions; and at 
last ventured upon conversation. “I be 
pardon, sir,’ cried I, “but I think I have 
seen you before; your face is familiar to me.” 
“Yes, sir,’”’ replied he, “I have a good familiar 
face, as my friends tell me. I am as well 
known in every town in England as the 
dromedary or live crocodile. You must un- 
derstand, sir, that I have been these sixteen 
years Merry Andrew to a puppet-show; last 
Bartholomew Fair my master and I quar- 
relled, beat each other, and parted; he to 
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sell his puppets to the pincushion makers 
in Rosemary Lane, and I to starve in St. 
James’s Park.”’ 

“I am sorry, sir, that a person of your ap- 
pearance should labour under any difficul- 
ties.”” “Oh, sir,” returned he, ‘‘my appearance 
is very much at your service; but though I 
cannot boast of eating much, yet there are 
few that are merrier: if I had twenty thou- 
sand a year, I should be very merry; and, 
thank the Fates, though not worth a groat, 
I am very merry still. If I have threepence 
in my pocket, I never refuse to be my three- 
haltpence; and if I have no money, I never 
scorn to be treated by any that are kind 
enough to pay my reckoning. What think 
you, sir, of a steak and a tankard? You 
shall treat me now, and I will treat you 
again, when I find you in the Park in love 
with eating, and without money to pay for 
a dinner.” 

As I never refuse a small expense for the 
sake of a merry companion, we instantly 
adjourned to a neighbourmg ale house, and 
in a few moments had a frothing tankard 
and a smoking steak spread on the table be- 
fore us. It is impossible to express how 
much the sight of such good cheer improved 
my companion’s vivacity. “I like this din- 
ner, sir,’’ says he, “‘for three reasons: first, 
because I am naturally fond of beef; second- 
ly, because I am hungry; and, thirdly and 
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lastly, because I get it for nothing: no meat 
eats so sweet as that for which wedo not 
pay.” F 

He therefore now fell to, and his appetite 
seemed to correspond with his inclination. 
After dinner was over, he observed that the 
steak was tough: ‘and yet, sir,” returns he, 
“bad as it was, it seemed a rump-steak to 
me. Oh, the delights of poverty and a good 
appetite! We beggars are the very fondlings 
of' Nature; the rich she treats like an arrant 
stepmother; they are pleased with nothing; 
cut a steak from what part you will, and it 
is insupportably tough; dress it up with 
pickles, and even pickles cannot procure them 
an appetite. But the whole creation is filled 
with good things for the beggar; Calvert’s 
butt out-tastes Champagne, and Sedgeley’s 
home-brewed excels Tokay. Joy, joy, my 
blood! though our estates lie nowhere, we 
have fortunes wherever we go. If an inun- 
dation sweeps away half the grounds of 
Cornwall, I am content—I have no lands 
there; if the stocks sink, that gives me no 
uneasiness—I am no Jew.” The fellow’s 
vivacity, joined to his poverty, I own, raised 
my curiosity to know something of his life 
and circumstances; and I entreated that he . 
would indulge my desire. ‘That I will, sir,” 
said he, ‘‘and welcome; only let us drink to 
prevent our sleeping: let us have another 
tankard while we are awake—let us have an- 
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other tankard; for, ah, how charming a 
tankard looks when full! 

“You must know, then, that I am very 
well descended: my ancestors have made 
some noise in the world; for my mother cried 
oysters, and my father beat a drum: I am 
told we have even had some trumpeters in our 
family. Many a nobleman cannot show so 
respectable a genealogy; but that is neither 
here nor there. As I was their only child, 
my father designed to breed me up to his 
own employment, which was that of a drum- 
mer to a puppet-show. Thus the whole em- 
ployment of my younger years was that of 
interpreter to Punch and King Solomon in 
all his glory. But though my father was 
very fond of instructing me in beating all the 
marches and points of war, I made no very 
great progress, because I naturally had no 
ear for music; so at the age of fifteen I went 
and listed for a soldier. As I had ever hated 
beating a drum, so I soon found that I dis- 
liked carrying a musket also; neither the one 
trade nor the other was to my taste, for I 
was by nature fond of being a gentleman: 
besides, I was obliged to obey my captain: 
he has his will, I have mine, and you have 
yours; now I very reasonably concluded, 
that it was much more comfortable for a 
man to obey his own will than another’s. 

“The life of a soldier soon, therefore, gave 
me the spleen. I asked leave to quit the 
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service; but as I was tall and strong, my 
captain thanked me for my kind intention, 
and said, because he had a regard for me, 
we should not part. I wrote to my father 
a very dismal penitent letter, and desired 
that he would raise money to pay for my 
discharge; but the good man was as fond of 
drinking as I was,—sir, my service to you,— 
and those who are fond of drinking never 
pay for other people’s discharges; in short, 
he ‘never answered my letter. What could be 
done? If I have not money, said I to myself, 
to pay for my discharge, I must find an 
equivalent some other way; and that must 
be by running away. I deserted, and that 
answered my purpose every bit as well as if 
I had bought my discharge. 

“Well, I was now fairly rid of my military 
employment; I sold my soldier’s clothes, 
bought worse, and, in order not to be over- 
taken, took the most unfrequented roads 
possible. One evening, as I was entering a 
village, I perceived a man, whom I after- 
wards found to be the curate of the parish, 
thrown from his horse in a miry road, and 
almost smothered in the mud. He desired 
my assistance; I gave it, and drew him out 
with some difficulty. He thanked me for my 
trouble, and was going off; but I followed 
him home, for I loved always to have a man 
thank me at his own door. The curateasked 
an hundred questions: as, whose son I was; 
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from whence I came; and whether I would 
be faithful. I answered him greatly to his 
satisfaction, and gave myself one of the best 
characters in the world for sobriety,—sir, I 
have the honour of drinking your health,— 
discretion, and fidelity. To make a long 
story short, he wanted a servant, and hired 
me. With him I lived but two months; we 
did not much like each other: I was fond of 
eating, and he gave me but little to eat; I 
loved a pretty girl, and the old woman, my 
fellow-servant, was ill-natured and ugly. As 
they endeavoured to starve me between 
them, I made a pious resolution to prevent 
their committing murder: I stole the eggs as 
soon as they were laid; I emptied every un- 
finished bottle that I could lay my hands on; 
whatever eatable came in my way was sure 
to disappear,—in short, they found I would 
not do; so I was discharged one morning, 
and paid three shillings and sixpence for two 
months’ wages. 

“While my money was getting ready, I 
employed myself in making preparations for 
my departure. Two hens were hatching in 
an outhouse—I went and took the eggs from 
habit; and not to separate the parents from 
the children, I lodged hens and all in my 
knapsack. After this piece of frugality, I re- 
turned to receive my money, and with my 
knapsack on my back, and a staff in my 
hand, I bade adieu, with tears in my eyes, to 
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my old benefactor. I had not gone far from 
the house when I heard behind me the ery of 
‘Stop thief!’ but this only increased my des- 
patch: it would have been foolish to stop, as 
I knew the voice could not be levelled at me 
—But hold, I think I passed those two 
months at the curate’s without drinking. 
Come, the times are dry, and may this be 
my poison, if ever I spent two more pious, 
stupid months in all my life! 

“Well, after travelling some days, whom 
should I light upon but a company of stroll- 
ing players! The moment I saw them at a 
distance my heart warmed to them; I hada 
sort of natural love for everything of the 
vagabond order. They were employed in 
settling their baggage, which had been over- 
turned in a narrow way; I offered my as- 
sistance, which they accepted; and we soon 
became so well acquainted, that they took 
me as a servant. This was a paradise to 
me; they sang, danced, drank, eat, and 
travelled, all at the same time. By the blood 
of the Mirabels, I thought I had never lived 
till then; I grew as merry as a grig, and 
laughed at every word that was spoken. 
They liked me as much as I liked them: I 
was a very good figure, as you may see; and 
though I was poor, I was not modest. 

“T love a straggling life above all things in 
the world; sometimes good, sometimes bad; 
to be warm to-day, and cold to-morrow; to 
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eat when one can get it, and drink when— 
the tankard is out—it stands before me. We 
arrived that evening at Tenterden, and took 
a large room at the Greyhound, where we 
resolved to exhibit Romeo and Juliet, with 
the funeral procession, the grave, and the 
garden scene. Romeo was to be performed 
by a gentleman from the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane; Juliet by a lady who had never 
appeared on any stage before; and I was to 
snuff the candles; all excellent in our way. 
We had figures enough, but the dificulty was 
to dress them. The same coat that served 
Romeo, turned with the blue lining out- 
wards, served for his friend Mercutio; a large 
piece of crape sufficed at once for Juliet’s 
petticoat and pall; a pestle and mortar, from 
a neighbouring apothecary’s, answered all 
the purposes of a bell; and our landlord’s 
own family, wrapped in white sheets, served 
to fill up the procession. In short, there 
were but three figures among us that might 
be said to be dressed with any propriety,—I 
mean the nurse, the starved apothecary, and 
myself. Our performance gave universal sat- 
isfaction: the whole audience were enchanted 
with our powers. 

“There is one rule by which a strolling 
player may be ever secure of success; that is, 
in our theatrical way of expressing it, to 
make a great deal of the character. To 
speak and act asin common life is not play. 
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ing, nor is it what people come to see: 
natural speaking, like sweet wine, runs glibly 
over the palate, and scarce leaves any taste 
behind it; but being high in a part resembles 
vinegar, which grates upon the taste, and 
one feels it while he is drinking. To please 
in town or country the way is to ery, wring, 
cringe into attitudes, mark the emphasis, 
slap the pockets, and labour like one in the 
falling sickness: that is the way to work 
for applause—that is the way to gain 
ath 

“As we received much reputation for our 
skill on this first exhibition, it was but 
natural for me to ascribe part of the success 
to myself: I snuffed the candles, and let me 
tell you, that without a candle-snuffer the 
piece would lose half its embellishments. In 
this manner we continued a fortnight, and 
drew tolerable houses; but the evening before 
our intended departure we gave out our very 
best piece, in which all our strength was to 
be exerted. We had great expectations from 
this, and even doubled our prices, when, be- 
hold, one of the principal actors fell ill of a 
violent fever. This was a stroke like thunder 
to our little company: they were resolved to 
go in a body, to scold the man for falling 
sick at so inconvenient a time, and that, 
too, of a disorder that threatened to be ex- 
pensive: I seized the moment, and offered to 
act the part myself in his stead. The case 
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was desperate: they accepted my offer: and I 
accordingly sat down, with the part in my 
hand, and a tankard before me,—sir, your 
health,—and studied the character, which 
was to be rehearsed the next day, and played 
soon after. 

“T found my memory excessively helped by 
drinking: I learned my part with astonishing 
rapidity, and bade adieu to snuffing candles 
ever after. I found that Nature had designed 
me for more noble employments, and I was 
resolved to take her when in the humour. 
We got together, in order to rehearse; and 
I informed my companions—masters no 
longer—of the surprising change I felt within 
me. ‘Let the sick man,’ said I, ‘be under no 
uneasiness to get well again; I’ll fill his place 
to universal satisfaction: he may even die if 
he thinks proper; I'll engage that he shall 
never be missed.’ I rehearsed before them, 
strutted, ranted, and received applause. 
They soon gave out that a new actor of 
eminence was to appear, and immediately all 
the genteel places were bespoke. Before I 
ascended the stage, however, I concluded 
within myself, that as I brought money to 
the house I ought to have my share in the 
profits. ‘Gentlemen,’ said I, addressing our 
company, ‘I don’t pretend te direct you; far 
-be it from me to treat you with so much 
ingratitude: you have published my name in 
the bills with the utmost good nature, and, 
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as affairs stand, cannot act without me: so, 
gentlemen, to show you my gratitude, I 
expect to be paid for my acting as much as 
any of you; otherwise I declare off; I'll 
brandish my snuffers and clip candles as 
usual.’ This was a very disagreeable pro- 
posal, but they found it was impossible to re- 
fuse it; it was irresistible,—it was adamant; 
they consented, and I went on in King Ba- 
jazet—my frowning brows bound with a 
stocking stuffed into a turban, while on my 
captived arms I brandished a jack-chain. 
Nature seemed to have fitted me for the part; 
I was tall, and had a loud voice; my very 
entrance excited universal applause; I looked 
round on the audience with a smile, and 
made a most low and graceful bow, for that 
is the rule among us. As it was a very 
passionate part, I invigorated my spirits 
with three full glasses—the tankard is almost 
out—of brandy. By Alla! it is almost in- 
conceivable how I went through it; Tamer- 
lane was but a fool to me; though he was 
sometimes loud enough too, yet I was still 
louder than he; but then, besides, I had 
attitudes in abundance: in general I kept my 
arms folded up thus, upon the pit of my 
stomach; it is the way at Drury Lane, and 
has always a fine effect. The tankard would 
sink to the bottom before I could get 
through the whole of my merits: in short, I 
came off like a prodigy; and such was my 
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success, that I could ravish the laurels even 
from a sirloin of beef. The principal gentle- 
men and ladies of the town came to me, after 
the play was over, to compliment me upon 
my success: one praised my voice, another 
my person. ‘Upon my word,’ says the 
Squire’s lady, ‘he will make one of the finest 
actors in Europe; I say it, and I think lam 
something of a judge.’ Praise in the begin- 
ning is agreeable enough, and we receive it 
as a favour; but when it comes in great 
quantities, we regard it only as a debt, 
which nothing but our merit could extort: 
instead of thanking them, I internally ap- 
plauded myself. We were desired to give our 
piece a second time: we obeyed: and I was 
applauded even more than before. , 

“At last we left the town, in order to be 
at a horse-race at some distance from thence. 
I shall never think of Tenterden without 
tears of gratitude and respect. The ladies 
and gentlemen there, take my word for it, 
are very good judges of plays and actors. 
Come, let us drink their healths, if you 
please, sir. We quitted the town, I say; and 
there was a wide difference between my com- 
ing in and going out: I entered the town a 
candle-snuffer, and I quitted it an hero!— 
Such is the world: little to-day, and great 
to-morrow. I could say a great deal more 
upon that subject—something truly sublime, 
upon the ups and downs of fortune; but it 
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would give us both the spleen, and so I shall 
pass it over. 

“The races were ended before we arrived 
at the next town, which was no small dis- 
appointment to our company; however, we 
were resolved to take all we could get. I 
played capital characters there too, and 
came off with my usual brilliancy. I sin- 
cerely believe I should have been the first 
actor in Europe, had my growing merit been 
properly cultivated; but there came an un- 
kindly frost, which nipped me in the bud, 
and levelled me once more down to the 
common standard of humanity. I played 
Sir Harry Wildair; all the country ladies were 
charmed: if I but drew out my snufF-box, the 
whole house was in a roar of rapture; when 
I exercised my cudgel, I thought they would 
have fallen into convulsions. 

“There was here a lady who had received 
an education of nine months in London, and 
this gave her pretensions to taste, which 
rendered her the indisputable mistress of the 
ceremonies wherever she came. She was in- 
formed of my merits; everybody praised me, 
yet she refused at first going to see me per- 
form. She could not conceive, she said, any- 
thing but stuff from a stroller; talked some- 
thing in praise of Garrick, and amazed the 
ladies with her skill in enunciations, tones, 
and cadences. She was at last, however, 
prevailed upon to go; and it was privately 
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intimated to me what a judge was to be 
present at my next exhibition. However, no 
way intimidated, I came on in Sir Harry, 
one hand stuck in my breeches, and the other 
in my bosom, as usual at Drury Lane; but 
instead of looking at me, I perceived the 
whole audience had their eyes turned upon 
the lady who had been nine months in Lon- 
don; from her they expected the decision 
which was to secure the general’s truncheon 
in my hand, or sink me down into a theatri- 
cal letter-carrier. I opened my snuffbox, 
took snuff; the lady was solemn, and so 
were the rest: I broke my cudgel on Alder- 
man Smuggler’s back; still gloomy, melan- 
choly all—the lady groaned and shrugged her 
shoulders: I attempted, by laughing myself, 
to excite at least a smile; but the devil a 
cheek could I perceive wrinkled into sympa- 
thy: I found it would not do. All my good- 
humour now became forced; my laughter 
was converted into hysteric grinning; and 
while I pretended spirits, my eye showed the 
agony of my heart: in short, the lady came 
with an intention to be displeased, and dis- 
pleased she was; my fame expired; I am here, 
and—the tankard is no more!” 
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As Iam one of that sauntering tribe of mor- 
tals who spend the greater part of their time 
in taverns, coffee-houses, and other places of 
public resort, I have thereby an opportunity 
of observing an infinite variety of characters, 
which to a person of a contemplative turn is 
a much higher entertainment than a view of 
all the curiosities of art or nature. In one of 
these my late rambles I accidentally fell into 
a company of half a dozen gentlemen, who 
were engaged in a warm dispute about some 
political affair, the decision of which, as they 
were equally divided in their sentiments, they 
thought proper to refer to me, which natu- 
rally drew me in for a share of the conversa- 
tion. 

Amongst a multiplicity of other topics, we 
took occasion to talk of the different char- 
acters of the several nations of Europe; when 
one of the gentlemen, cocking his hat, and 
assuming such an air of importance as if he 
had possessed all the merit of the English 
nation in his own person, declared, that the 
Dutch were a parcel of avaricious wretches; 
the French a set of flattering sycophants; 
that the Germans were drunken sots, and 
beastly gluttons; and the Spaniards proud, 
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haughty, and surly tyrants; but that in 
bravery, generosity, clemency, and in every 
other virtue, the English excelled all the 
world. 

This very learned and judicious remark 
was received with a general smile of appro- 
bation by all the company—all, I mean, but 
your humble servant, who, endeavouring to 
keep my gravity as well as I could, and re- 
clining my head upon my arm, continued for 
some time in a posture of affected thought- 
fulness, as if I had been musing on something 
else, and did not seem to attend to the sub- 
ject of conversation; hoping by this means to 
avoid the disagreeable necessity of explaining 
myself, and thereby depriving the gentleman 
of his imaginary happiness. 

But my pseudo-patriot had no mind to let 
me escape so easily. Not satisfied that his 
opinion should pass without contradiction, 
he was determined to have it ratified by the 
suffrage of every one in the company; for 
which purpose, addressing himself to me 
with an air of inexpressible confidence, he 
asked me if I was not of the same way of 
thinking. As I am never forward in giving 
my opinion, especially when I have reason to 
believe that it will not be agreeable; so, 
when I am obliged to give it, I always hold 
it for a maxim to speak my real sentiments. 
I therefore told him that, for my own part, 
I should not have ventured to talk in such a 
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peremptory strain unless I had made the 
tour of Europe, and examined the manners 
of these several nations with great care and 
accuracy: that perhaps a more impartial 
judge would not scruple to afhrm, that the 
Dutch were more frugal and industrious, the 
French more temperate and polite, the Ger- 
mans more hardy and patient of labour and 
fatigue, and the Spaniards more staid and 
sedate, than the English; who, though un- 
doubtedly brave and generous, were at the 
same time rash, headstrong, and impetuous; 
too apt to be elated with prosperity, and to 
despond in adversity. 

I could easily perceive that all the com- 
pany began to regard me with a jealous 
eye before I had finished my answer, which 
I had no sooner done than the patriotic 
gentleman observed, with a contemptuous 
sneer, that he was greatly surprised how 
some people could have the conscience to 
live in a country which they did not love, 
and to enjoy the protection of a govern- 
ment to which in their hearts they were in- 
veterate enemies. Finding that by this mod- 
est declaration of my sentiments I had for- 
feited the good opinion of my companions, 
and given them occasion to call my polit- 
ical principles in question, and well knowing 
that it was in vain to argue with men who 
were so very full of themselves, I threw 
down my reckoning and retired to my own 
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lodgings, reflecting on the absurd and ridic- 
ulous nature of national prejudice and pre- 
possession. 

Among all the famous sayings of antiquity, 
there is none that does greater honour to 
the author, or affords greater pleasure to 
the reader (at least if he be a person of a 
generous and benevolent heart), than that 
of the philosopher who, being asked what 
countryman he was, replied, that he was ‘“‘a 
citizen of the world.”” How few are there 
to be found in modern times who can say 
the same, or whose conduct is consistent 
with such a profession! We are now be- 
come so much Englishmen, Frenchmen, Dutch- 
men, Spaniards; or Germans, that we are no 
longer citizens of the world; so much the 
natives of one particular spot, or members 
of one petty society, that we no longer con- 
sider ourselves as the general inhabitants of 
the globe, or members of that grand society 
which comprehends the whole human kind. 

Did these prejudices prevail only among 
the meanest and lowest of the people, per- 
haps they might be excused, as they have 
few, ifany, opportunities of correcting them 
by reading, travelling, or conversing with 
foreigners: but the misfortune is, that they 
infect the minds, and influence the conduct, 
even of our gentlemen; of those, I mean, 
who have every title to this appellation 
but an exemption from prejudice, which, 
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however, in my opinion, ought to be re- 
garded as the characteristical mark of a 
gentleman; for let a man’s birth be ever 
so high, his station ever so exalted, or his 
fortune ever so large, yet if he is not free 
from national and other prejudices, I should 
make bold to tell him, that he had a low 
and vulgar mind, and had no just claim to 
the character of a gentleman. And, in fact, 
you will always find that those are most 
apt to boast of national merit, who have 
little or no merit of their own to depend 
on; than which, to be sure, nothing is more 
natural; the slender vine twists around the © 
sturdy. oak, for no other reason in the world 
but because it has not strength sufficient to 
support itself. 

Should it be alleged in defence of national 
prejudice, that it is the natural and neces- 
sary growth of love to our country, and 
that therefore the former cannot be destroyed 
without hurting the latter, I answer that 
this is a gross fallacy and delusion. That it 
is the growth of love to our country, I will 
allow; but that it is the natural and neces- 
sary growth of it, Iabsolutely deny. Super- 
stition.and enthusiasm, too, are the growth 
of religion; but who ever took it in his head 
to affirm, that they are the necessary growth 
of this noble principle? They are, if you will, 
the bastard sprouts of this heavenly plant, 
but not its natural and genuine branches, 
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and may safely enough be lopped off, with- 
out doing any harm to the parent stock: 
nay, perhaps, till once they are lopped off, 
this goodly tree can never flourish in per- 
fect health and vigour. 

Is it not very possible that I may love 
my own country, without hating the na- 
tives of other countries? that I may exert 
the most heroic bravery, the most undaunted 
resolution, in defending its laws and liberty, 
without despising all the rest of the world 
as cowards and poltroons? Most certainly 
it is; and if it were not—But why need I 
suppose what is absolutely impossible?— 
But if it were not, I must own I should pre- 
‘fer the title of the ancient philosopher, viz., 
a citizen of the world, to that of an English- 
man, a Frenchman, an European, or to any 
other appellation whatever. 
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Amipst the frivolous pursuits and perni- 
cious dissipations of the present age a re- 
spect for the qualities of the understanding 
still prevails to such a degree, that almost 
every individual pretends to have a taste for 
the Belles Lettres. The spruce apprentice 
sets up for a critic, and the puny beau piques 
himself upon being a connoisseur. Without 
assigning causes for this universal presump- 
tion, we shall proceed to observe, that if it 
was attended with no other convenience 
than that of exposing the pretender to the 
ridicule of those few who can sift his pre- 
tensions, it might be unnecessary to unde- 
ceive the public, or to endeavour at the ref- 
ormation of innocent folly, productive of 
no evil to the commonwealth. But in reality 
this folly is productive of manifold evils to 
the community. If the reputation of taste 
can be acquired, without the least assistance 
of literature, by reading modern poems and 
seeing modern plays, what person will deny , 
himself the pleasure of such an easy qualifi- 
cation? Hence the youth of both sexes are 
debauched to diversion, and seduced from 
much inore profitable occupations into idle 
endeavours after literary fame; and a super- 
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ficial, false taste, founded on ignorance and 
conceit, takes possession of the public. The 
acquisition of learning, the study of nature, 
is neglected as superfluous labour; and the 
best faculties of the mind remain unexercised, 
and indeed unopened, by the power of thought 
and reflection. False taste will not only dif- 
fuse itself through all our amusements, but 
even influence our moral and political con- 
duct; for what is false taste but want of 
perception to discern propriety and distin- 
guish beauty? 

It has often been alleged, that taste is a 
natural talent, as independent of art as 
strong eyes or a delicate sense of smelling; 
and, without all doubt, the principal ingredi- 
ent in the composition of taste is a natural 
sensibility, without which it cannot exist: 
but it differs from the senses in this particu- 
lar, that they are finished by nature, whereas 
taste cannot be brought to perfection with- 
out proper cultivation; for taste pretends to 
judge, not only of nature, but also of art; 
and that judgment is founded upon observa- 
tion and comparison. 

What Horace has said of genius is still 
more applicable to taste: 


Natura fieret laudabile carmen, an arte, 
Quesitum est. Ego nec studium sine divite vena, 
Nec rude quid prosit video ingenium: alterius sic 
Altera poscit opem res, et conjurat amicé. 

; Horace, Ars Poet. 
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’Tis long disputed, whether poets claim 
From art, or nature their best right to fame. 
But art, if not enriched by nature’s vein, 
And a rude genius of uncultured strain, 
Are useless both; but when in friendship joined, 
A mutual succour in each other find. 

FRANCIS. 


We have seen genius shine without the 
help of art, but taste must be cultivated by 
art before it will produce agreeable fruit. 
This, however, we must still inculcate with 
Quintilian, that study, precept, and observa- 
tion will naught avail, without the assist- 
ance of nature: 


Illud tamen imprimis testandum est, nihil pre- 
cepta atque artes valere, nisi adjuvante natura. 


Yet even though nature has done her part, 
by implanting the seeds of taste, great pains 
must be taken, and great skill exerted, in 
raising them to a proper pitch of vegeta- 
tion. The judicious tutor must gradually 
and tenderly unfold the mental faculties of 
the youth committed to his charge. He must 
cherish his delicate perception; store his mind 
with proper ideas; point out the different 
channels of observation; teach him to com- 
pare objects; to establish the limits of right 
and wrong, of truth and falsehood; to dis- 
tinguish beauty from tinsel, and grace from 
affectation: in a word, to strengthen and 
improve by culture, experience, and instruc- 
tion those natural powers of feeling and sa- 
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gacity which constitute the faculty called 
taste, and enable the professor to enjoy the 
delights of the Belles Lettres. 

We cannot agree in opinion with those 
who imagine that nature has been equally 
favourable to all men, in conferring upon 
them a fundamental capacity, which may 
be improved to all the refinement of taste 
and criticism. Every day’s experience con- 
vinces us of the contrary. Of two youths 
educated under the same preceptor, instructed 
with the same care, and cultivated with the 
same assiduity, one shall not only compre- 
hend, but even anticipate, the lessons of his 
master, by dint of natural discernment, while 
the other toils in vain to imbibe the least 
tincture of instruction. Such, indeed, is the 
distinction between genius and stupidity, 
which every man has an opportunity of see- 
ing among his friends and acquaintance. 
Not that we ought too hastily to decide 
upon the natural capacities of children, be- 
fore we have maturely considered the pecu- 
liarity of disposition, and the bias by which 
genius may be strangely warped from the 
common path of education. A youth inca- 
pable of retaining one rule of grammar, or 
of acquiring the least knowledge of the clas- 
sics, may nevertheless make great progress in 
mathematics—nay, he may have a strong 
genius for the mathematics, without being 
able to comprehend a demonstration of Eu- 
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clid; because his mind conceives in a pecul- 
iar manner, and is so intent upon contem- 
plating the object in one particular point of 
view, that it cannot perceive it in any other. 
We have known an instance of a boy who, 
while his master complained that he had not 
capacity to comprehend the properties of a 
right-angled triangle, had actually, in pri- 
vate, by the power of his genius, formed a 
mathematical system of his own, discovered 
a series of curious theorems, and even ap- 
plied his deductions to practical machines of 
surprising construction. Besides, in the edu- 
cation of youth we ought to remember, that 
some capacities are like the pyra przcocia, 
—they soon blow, and soon attain to all 
the degree of maturity which they are capa- 
ble of acquiring; while, on the other hand, 
there are geniuses of slow growth, that are 
late in bursting the bud, and long in ripen- 
ing. Yet the first shall yield a faint blos- 
som and insipid fruit; whereas the produce 
of the other shall be distinguished and ad- 
mired for its well-concocted juice and exqui- 
site flavour. We have known a boy of five 
years of age surprise everybody by playing 
on the violin in such a manner as seemed to 
promise a prodigy in music. He had all the 
assistance that art could afford; by the age 
of ten his genius was at the azy7; yet after 
that period, notwithstanding the most in- 
tense application, he never gave the least 
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signs of improvement. At six he was ad- 
mired as a miracle of music; at six-and- 
twenty he was neglected as an ordinary 
fiddler. The celebrated Dean Swift was a 
remarkable instance in the other extreme. 
He was long considered as an incorrigible 
dunce, and did not obtain his degree at the 
University but ex speciali gratia; yet when 
his powers began to unfold, he signalized 
himself by a very remarkable superiority of 
genius. When a youth therefore appears dull 
of apprehension, and seems to derive no ad- 
vantage from study and instruction, the tu- 
tor must exercise his sagacity in discovering 
whether the soil be absolutely barren, or 
sown with seed repugnant to its nature, or 
of such a quality as requires repeated cul- 
ture and length of time to set its juices in 
fermentation. These observations, however, 
relate to capacity in general, which we ought 
carefully to distinguish from taste. Capac- 
ity implies the power of retaining what is 
received; taste is the power of relishing or 
rejecting whatever is offered for the enter- 
tainment of the imagination. A man may 
have capacity to acquire what is called learn- 
ing and philosophy; but he must have also 
sensibility before he feels those emotions 
with which taste receives the impressions of 
beauty. 

Natural taste is apt to be seduced and de- 
bauched by vicious precept and bad example. 
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There is a dangerous tinsel in false taste, by 
which the unwary mind and young imag- 
ination are aften fascinated. Nothing has 
been so often explained, and yet so little 
understood, as simplicity in writing. Sim- 
plicity, in this acceptation, has a larger 
signification than either the dzAdov of the 
Greeks or the simplex of the Latins; for it 
implies beauty. It is the dzAdov xa) 4dby of 
Demetrius Phalereus, the simplex munditiis 
of Horace, and expressed by one word, 
naiveté, in the French language. It is, in 
fact, no other than beautiful nature, with- 
out affectation or extraneous ornament. In 
statuary it is the Venus of Medicis; in archi- 
tecture the Pantheon. It would be an end- 
less task to enumerate all the instances of 
this natural simplicity that occur in poetry 
and painting, among the ancients and mod- 
erns. We shall only mention two examples 
of it, the beauty of which consists in the 
pathetic. 

Anaxagoras the philosopher, and preceptor 
of Pericles, being told that both his sons 
were dead, laid his head upon his heart, 
and, after a short pause, consoled himself 
with a reflection couched in three words, 
70s Ovntovs yeyevvnx@s, “I knew they were 
mortal.’’ The other instance we select from 
the tragedy of Macbeth. The gallant Mac- 
duff, being informed that his wife and 
children were murdered by order of the ty- 
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rant, pulls his hat over his eyes, and his in- 
ternal agony bursts out into an exclamation 
of four words, the most expressive perhaps 
that ever were uttered: ‘He has no chil- 
dren.” This is the energetic language of 
simple nature, which is now grown into dis- 
repute. By the present mode of education 
we are forcibly warped from the bias of na- 
tare, and all simplicity in manners is re- 
jected. We are taught to disguise and dis- 
tort our sentiments, until the faculty of 
thinking is diverted into an unnatural chan- 
nel; and we not only relinquish and forget, 
but also become incapable of, our original 
dispositions. We are totally changed into 
creatures of art and affectation. Our per- 
ception is abused, and even our senses are 
perverted. Our minds lose their native force 
and flavour. The imagination, sweated by 
artificial fire, produces nought but vapid 
bloom. The genius, instead of growing like 
a vigorous tree, extending its branches on 
every side, and bearing delicious fruit, re- 
sembles a stunted yew, tortured into some 
wretched form, projecting no shade, display- 
ing no flower, diffusing no fragrance, yield- 
ing no fruit, and affording nothing but a 
barren conceit for the amusement of the idle 
spectator. 

Thus debauched from nature, how can 
we relish her genuine productions? As well 
might a man distinguish objects through a 
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prism, that presents nothing but a variety 
of colours to the eye; ora maid pining in 
the green sickness prefer a biscuit to a cin- 
der. It has been often alleged, that the pas- 
sions can never be wholly deposited, and that 
by appealing to these a good writer will al- 
ways be able to force himself into the hearts 
of his readers: but even the strongest pas- 
sions are weakened—nay, sometimes totally 
extinguished—by mutual opposition, dissipa- 
tion, and acquired insensibility. How often 
at the theatre is the tear of sympathy and 
the burst of laughter repressed by a ridicu- 
lous species of pride, refusing approbation 
to the author and actor, and renouncing 
society with the audience! This seeming in- 
sensibility is not owing to any original de- 
fect. Nature has stretched the string, though 
it has long ceased to vibrate. It may have 
been displaced and distracted by the vio- 
lence of pride; it may have lost its tone 
through long disuse, or be so twisted or 
overstrained as to produce the most jarring 
discords. 

If so little regard is paid to nature when 
she knocks so powerfully at the breast, she 
must be altogether neglected and despised 
in her calmer mood of serene tranquillity, 
when nothing appears to recommend her 
but simplicity, propriety, and innocence. A 
person must have delicate feelings that can 
taste the celebrated repartee in Terence: 
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“Homo sum; nihil humani a me alienum 
puto’—“I am a man; therefore think I have 
an interest in every thing that concerns hu- 
manity.”’ A clear blue sky, spangled with 
stars, will prove an insipid object to eyes 
accustomed to the glare of torches and ta- 
pers, gilding and glitter; eyes that will turn 
with disgust from the green mantle of the 
spring, so gorgeously adorned with buds and 
foliage, flowers and blossoms, to contemplate 
a gaudy silken robe, striped and intersected 
with unfriendly tints, that fritter the masses 
of light, and distract the vision, pinked into 
the most fantastic forms, flounced, and fur- 
belowed, and fringed with all the littleness 
of art unknown to elegance. 

Those ears that are offended by the notes 
of the thrush, the blackbird, and the nightin- 
gale will be regaled and ravished by the 
squeaking fiddle, touched by a musician who 
has no other genius than that which lies in 
his fingers: they will even be entertained with 
the rattling of coaches, and the alarming 
knock by which the doors of fashionable 
people are so loudly distinguished. The 
sense of smelling that delights in the scent 
of excrementitious animal juices, such as 
musk, civet, and urinous salts, will loathe 
the fragrance of new mown hay, the sweet- 
brier, the honeysuckle, and the rose. The 
organs that are gratified with the taste of 
sickly veal bled into a palsy, crammed fowls, 
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and dropsical brawn, peas without sub- 
stance, peaches without taste, and pineap- 
ples without flavour, will certainly nauseate 
the native, genuine, and salutary taste of 
Welch beef, Banstead mutton, and barn-door 
fowls, whose juices are concocted by a nat- 
ural digestion, and whose flesh is consoli- 
dated by free air and exercise. In such a 
total perversion of the senses the ideas must 
be, misrepresented, the powers of the imagina- 
tion disordered, and the judgment, of conse- 
quence, unsound. The disease is attended 
with a false appetite, which the natural food 
of the mind will not satisfy. It will prefer 
Ovid to Tibullus, and the rant of Lee to the 
tenderness of Otway. The soul sinks intoa 
kind of sleepy idiotism, and is diverted by 
toys and baubles, which can only be pleas- 
ing to the most superficial curiosity. It is 
enlivened by a quick succession of trivial 
objects, that glisten and dance before the 
eye, and, like an infant, is kept awake and 
inspirited by the sound of arattle. It must 
not only be dazzled and aroused, but also 
cheated, hurried, and perplexed, by the arti- 
fice of deception, business, intricacy, and in- 
trigue,—a kind of low juggle, which may be 
termed the legerdemain of genius. 

In this state of depravity the mind cannot 
enjoy, nor indeed distinguish, the charms 
of natural and moral beauty and decorum. 
The ingenuous blush of native innocence, the 
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plain language of ancient faith and sincerity, 
the cheerful resignation to the will of Heaven, 
the mutual affection of the charities, the vol- 
untary respect paid to superior dignity or 
station, the virtue of beneficence, extended 
even to the brute creation—nay, the very 
crimson glow of health, and swelling lines 
of beauty, are despised, detested, scorned, 
and ridiculed, as ignorance, rudeness, rus- 
ticity, and superstition. Thus we see how 
moral and natural beauty are connected, 
and of what importance it is, even to the 
formation of taste, that the manners should 
be severely superintended. This is a task 
which ought to take the lead of science: 
for we will venture to say, that virtue is 
the foundation of taste; or rather, that vir- 
tue and taste are built upon the same foun- 
dation of sensibility, and cannot be disjoined 
without offering violence to both. But vir- 
tue must be informed, and taste instructed; 
otherwise they will both remain imperfect 
and ineffectual: 


Qui didicit patriz quid debeat, et quid amicis; 
Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus et 
hospes ; 
Quod sit conscripti, quod judicis officium, quz 
artes in bellum missi ducis; ille profecto 
Reddere persone scit convenientia cuique. 
HORACE. 


The critic who with nice discernment knows 
What to his country and his friends he owes; 
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How various nature warms the human breast, 

To love the parent, brother, friend, or guest; 

What the great functions of our judges are, 

Of senators, and generals sent to war; 

He can distinguish, with unerring art, 

The strokes peculiar to each different part. 
FRANCIS. 


Thus we see taste is composed of nature 
improved by art, of feeling tutored by in- 
struction. 


‘ 
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The Present State of Polite Learning. 


CHAPTER X. 
Of the Stage. 


Our theatre has been generally confessed 
to share in this general decline, though par- 
taking of the show and decoration of the 
Italian opera, with the propriety and dec- 
lamation of French performance. The stage 
also is more magnificent with us than any. 
other in Europe, and the people in general 
fonder of theatrical entertainment. Yet still 
as our pleasures, as well as more important 
concerns, are generally managed by party, 
the stage has felt its influence. The mana- 
gers, and all who espouse their side, are for 
decoration and ornament; the critic, and all 
who have studied French decorum, are for 
regularity and declamation. Thus it is al- 
most impossible to please both parties: and 
the poet, by attempting it, finds himself often 
incapable of pleasing either. If he introduces 
stage pomp, the critic consigns his perform- 
ance to the vulgar; if he indulges in recital 
and simplicity, it is accused of insipidity or 
dry affectation. 

From the nature, therefore, of our theatre, 
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and the genius of our country, it is extremely 
dificult for a dramatic poet to please his 
audience. Buthappy would he be, were these 
the only difficulties he had to. encounter; 
there are many other more dangerous com- 
binations against the little wit of the age. 
Our poet’s performance must undergo a pro- 
cess truly chemical before it is presented to 
the public. It must be tried in the mana- 
ger’s fire, strained through a licenser, suffer 
from repeated corrections, till it may bea 
mere caput mortuum when it arrives before 
the public. 

The success, however, of pieces upon the 
stage would be of little moment, did it not 
influence the success of the same piece in the 
closet. Nay, I think it would be more for 
the interests of virtue, if stage performances 
were read, not acted; made rather our com- 
panions in the cabinet than on the theatre. 
While we are readers, every moral sentiment 
strikes us in all its beauty, but the love 
scenes are frigid, tawdry, and disgusting. 
When we are spectators, all the persuasives 
to vice receive an additional lustre. The love 
scene is aggravated, the obscurity height- 
ened, the best actors figure in the most de- 
bauched characters, while the parts of moral- 
ity, as they are called, are thrown to some 
mouthing machine, who puts even virtue 
out of countenance by his wretched imita- 
tion. 
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But whatever be the incentives to vice 
which are found at the theatre, public pleas- 
ures are generally less guilty than solitary 
ones. To make our solitary satisfaction 
truly innocent, the actor is useful, as by his 
means the poet’s work makes its way from 
the stage to the closet; for all must .allow, 
that the reader receives more benefit by pe- 
rusing a well-written play than by seeing it 
acted. 

But how is this rule inverted in our thea- 
tres at present! Old pieces are revived, and 
scarcely any new ones admitted. The actor 
is ever in our eye, and the poet seldom per- 
mitted to appear; the public are again 
obliged to ruminate over those hashes of 
absurdity, which were disgusting to our 
ancestors even in an age of ignorance; and 
the stage, instead of serving the people, is 
made subservient to the interests of avarice. 

We seem to be pretty much in the situation 
of travellers at a Scotch inn: vile entertain- 
ment is served up, complained of, and sent 
down; up comes worse, and that also is 
changed; and every change makes our 
wretched cheer more unsavoury. What must 
be done? only sit down contented, ery up all 
that comes before us, and admire even the 
absurdities of Shakespeare. 

Let the reader suspend his censure. I ad- 
mire the beauties of this great father of our 
stage as much as they deserve, but could 
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wish, for the honour of our country, and for 
his honour too, that many of his scenes were 
forgotten. A man blind of one eye should 
always be painted in profile. Let the spec- 
tator who assists at any of these new revived 
pieces only ask himself whether he would 
approve such a performance if written by a 
modern poet. I fear he will find that much 
of his applause proceeds merely from the 
sound of a name, and an empty veneration 
for antiquity. In fact, the revival of those 
pieces of forced humour, far-fetched conceit, 
and unnatural hyperbole, which have been 
ascribed to Shakespeare, is rather gibbeting 
than raising a statue to his memory; it is 
rather a trick of the actor, who thinks it 
safest acting in exaggerated characters, and 
who, by outstepping nature, chooses to ex- 
hibit the ridiculous outré of a harlequin under 
the sanction of that venerable name. 

What strange vamped comedies, farcical 
tragedies, or what shall I call them, speaking 
pantomimes, have we not of late seen! No 
matter what the play may be, it is the actor 
who draws an audience. He throws life into 
all; all are in spirits and merry, in at one 
door and out at another: the spectator, in a 
fool’s paradise, knows not what all this 
means, till the last act concludes in matri- 
mony. The piece pleases our critics, because 
it talks old English; and it pleases the gal- 
leries, because it has ribaldry. True taste, or 
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even common sense, are out of the ques- 
tion. 

But great art must be sometimes used be- 
fore they can thus impose upon the public. 
To this purpose a prologue written with 
some spirit generally precedes the piece, to 
inform us that it was composed by Shake- 
speare, or old Ben, or somebody else who 
took them for his model. A face of iron 
could not have the.assurance to avow dis- 
like; the theatre has its partisans who under- 
stand the force of combinations, trained up 
to vociferation, clapping of hands and c¢lat- 
tering of sticks; and though a man might 
have strength sufficient to overcome a lion in 
single combat, he may run the risk of being 
devoured by an army of ants. 

I am not insensible that third nights are 
disagreeable drawbacks upon the annual 
profits of the stage. I am confident it is 
much more to the manager’s advantage to 
furbish up all the lumber which the good 
sense of our ancestors, but for his care, had 
consigned to oblivion. It is not with him, 
therefore, but with the public, I would ex- 
postulate; they have a right to demand 
respect, and surely those newly revived plays 
are no instances of the manager’s deference. 

I have been informed that no new play can 
be admitted upon our theatres unless the 
author chooses to wait some years, or, to 
use the phrase in fashion, till it comes to be 
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played inturn. A poet thus can never expect 
to contract a familiarity with the stage, by 
which alone he can hope to succeed; nor can 
the most signal suecess relieve immediate 
want. Our Saxon ancestors had but one 
name for a wit and a witch. I will not dis- 
pute the propriety of uniting those characters 
then; but the man who, under the present 
discouragements, ventures to write for the 
stage, whatever claim he may have to the 
appellation of a wit, at least he has no right 
to be called a conjurer. 

From all that has been said upon the state 
of our theatre we may easily foresee whether 
it is likely to improve or decline; and. 
whether the freeborn muse can bear to- sub- 
mit to those restrictions which avarice or 
power would impose. For the future, it is 
somewhat unlikely that he whose labours 
are valuable, or who knows their value, will 
turn to the stage for either fame or sub- 
sistence, when he must at once flatter an 
actor and please an audience. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THERE are an hundred faults in this thing, 
and an hundred things might be said to 
prove them beauties. But it is needless. A » 
book may be amusing with numerous errors, 
or it may be very dull without a single 
absurdity. The hero of this piece unites in 
himself the three greatest characters upon 
earth; he is a priest, an husbandman, and 
the father of a family. He is drawn as ready 
to teach, and ready to obey; as simple in 
affluence, and majestic in adversity. In this 
age of opulence and refinement, whom can 
such a character please? Such as are fond of 
high life will turn with disdain from the 
simplicity of his country fireside; such as 
mistake ribaldry for humour will find no wit 
in his harmless conversation; and such as 
have been taught to deride religion willlaugh 
at one whose chief stores of comfort are 
drawn from futurity. 

OLtvER GOLDSMITH. 
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The Description of the Family of Wakefield, in 
which a kindred Likeness prevails, as well of 
Minds as of Persons. 


I was ever of opinion, that the honest man 
who married and brought up a large family 
did more service than he who continued single, 
and only talked of population. From this 
motive, I had scarce taken orders a year be- 
fore I began to think seriously of matrimony, 
and chose my wife, as she did her wedding- 
gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but for 
such qualities as would wear well. To do 
her justice, she was a good-natured notable 
woman; and, as for breeding, there were 
few country ladies who could show more. 
She could read any English book without 
much spelling; but for pickling, preserving, 
and cookery, none could excel her. She 
prided herself also upon being an excellent 
eontriver in housekeeping; though I could 
never find that we grew richer with all her 
contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, 
and our fondness increased as we grew old. 
There was, in fact; nothing that could make 
us angry with the world or each other. We 
had an elegant house situated in a fine 
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country, and a good neighbourhood. The 
year was spent in a moral or rural amuse- 
ment, in visitmg our rich neighbours, and 
relieving such as were poor. We had no 
revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo; 
all our adventures were by the fireside, and 
all our migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had 
the traveller or stranger visit us to taste our 
gooseberry wine, for which we had great 
reputation; and I profess, with the veracity 
of an historian, that I never knew one of 
them find fault with it. Our cousins, too, 
even to the fortieth remove, all remembered 
their affinity, without any help from the 
heralds’ office, and came very frequently to 
see us. Some of them did us‘no great honour 
by these claims of kindred; as we had the 
blind, the maimed, and the halt amongst the 
number. However, my wife always insisted 
that, as they were the same flesh and blood, 
they should sit with us at the same table. 
So that, if we had not very rich, we gener- 
ally had very happy friends about us; for 
this remark will hold good through life, that 
the poorer the guest, the better pleased he 
ever is with being treated: and as some men 
gaze with admiration at the colours of a 
tulip, or the wing of a butterfly, so I was, 
by nature, an admirer of happy human faces. 
However, when any one of our relations was 
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found to be a person of very bad character, 
a troublesome guest, or ‘one we desired to 
get rid of, upon his leaving my house I ever 
took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a 
pair of boots, or sometimes an horse of small 
value, and I always had the satisfaction of 
finding he never came back to return them. 
By this the house was cleared of such as we 
did not like; but never was the family of . 
Wakefield known to turn the traveller or the 
poor dependant out of doors. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of 
much happiness, not but that we sometimes 
had those little rubs which Providence sends 
to enhance the value of its favours. My 
orchard was often robbed by schoolboys, and 
my wife’s custards plundered by the cats or 
the children. The Squire would sometimes 
fall asleep in the most pathetic parts of my 
sermon, or his lady return my wife’s civilities 
at church with a mutilated curtsey. But we 
soon got over the uneasiness caused by such 
accidents, and usually in three or four days 
began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, 
as they were educated without softness, so 
they were at once well-formed and healthy; 
my sons hardy and active, my daughters 
beautiful and blooming. When I stood in the 
midst of the little circle, which promised to 
be the supports of my declining age, I could 
not avoid repeating the famous story of 
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Count Abensberg, who, in Henry the 
Second’s progress through Germany, while 
other courtiers came with their treasures, 
brought his thirty-two children, and pre- 
sented them to his sovereign as the most 
valuable offering he had to bestow. In this 
manner, though I had but six, I considered 
them as a very valuable present made to my 
country, and consequently looked upon it as 
my debtor. Our oldest son was named 
George, after his uncle, who left us ten thou- 
sand pounds. Our second child, a girl, I 
intended to call after her aunt Grissel; but 
my wife, who during her pregnancy had been 
reading romances, insisted upon her being 
called Olivia. In less than another year we 
had another daughter, and now I was de- 
termined that Grissel should be her name; 
but a rich relation taking a fancy to stand 
godmother, the girl was, by her directions, 
called Sophia; so that we had two romantic 
names in the family; but I solemnly protest 
I had no hand in it. Moses was our next, 
and, after an interval of twelve years, we 
had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation 
when I saw my little ones about me; but the 
vanity and the satisfaction of my wife were 
even greater than mine. When our visitors 
would say, ‘Well, upon my word, Mrs. 
Primrose, you have the finest children in 
the whole country;” ‘‘Ay, neighbour,” she 
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would answer, “they are as Heaven made 
them, handsome enough, if they be good 
enough, for handsome is that handsome 
does.” And then she would bid the girls 
hold up their heads; who, to conceal nothing, 
were certainly very handsome. Mere outside 
is so very trifling a circumstance with me, 
that I should scarce have remembered to 
mention it, had it not been a general topic 
of conversation in thecountry. Olivia, now 
about eighteen, had that luxuriancy of 
beauty with which painters generally draw 
Hebe; open, sprightly, and commanding. 
Sophia’s features were not so striking at 
first, but often did more certain execution; 
for they were soft, modest, and alluring. 
The one vanquished by a single blow, the 
other by efforts ‘successfully repeated. 

The temper of a woman is generally formed 
from the turn of her features: at least it was 
so with my daughters. Olivia wished for 
many lovers; Sophia to secure one. Olivia 
was often affected, from too great a desire to 
please; Sophia even repressed excellence, from 
her fears to offend. The one entertained me 
with her vivacity when I was gay, the other 
with her sense when I was serious. But 
these qualities were never carried to.excess in 
either, and I have often seen them exchange 
characters for a whole day together. A 
suit of mourning has transformed my 
coquette into a prude, and a new set of 
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ribands has given her younger sister more 
than natural vivacity. My eldest son George 
was bred at Oxford, as I intended him for 
one of the learned professions. My second 
boy Moses, whom I designed for business, 
received a sort of miscellaneous education at 
home. But it is needless to attempt describ- 
ing the particular characters of young people 
that had seen but very little of the world. 
In short, a family likeness prevailed through 
all, and, properly speaking, they had but one 
character,—that of being all equally gener- 
ous, credulous, simple, and inoffensive. 
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PREFACE. 


Natura. Hisrory, considered in its utmost 
extent, comprehends two objects. First, 
that of discovering, ascertaining, andnaming 
all the various productions of Nature. Sec- 
ondly, that of describing the properties, 
manners, and relations which they bear to 
us, and to each other. The first, which is the 
most difficult part of this science, is system- 
atical, dry, mechanical and incomplete. The 
second is more amusing, exhibits new pic- 
tures to the imagination, and improves our 
relish for existence, by widening the pros- 
pect of Nature around us. 

Both, however, are necessary to those who 
would understand this pleasing science, in its 
utmost extent. The first care of every in- 
quiry, no doubt, should be, to see, to visit, 
and examine every object, before he pretends 
to inspect its habitudes or its history. From 
seeing and observing the thing itself, he is 
most naturally led to speculate upon its 
uses, its delights, or its inconveniences. 

Numberless obstructions, however, are 
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found in this part of his pursuit, that frus- 
trate his diligence, and retard his curiosity. 
The objects in Nature are so many, and even 
those of the same kind are exhibited in such a 
variety of forms, that the inquirer finds him- 
self lost in the exuberance before him, and, 
like a man who attempts to count the stars, 
unassisted by Art, his powers are all dis- 
tracted in the barren superfluity. 

.To remedy this embarrassment, artificial 
systems have been devised, which grouping 
into masses those parts of Nature more 
nearly resembling each other, refer the in- 
quirer for the name of the single object he 
desires to know, to some one of those general 
distributions, where it is to be found by 
further examination. 

Tf, for instance, a man should, in his walks, 
meet with an animal, the name, and conse- 
quently the history of which he desires to 
know, he is taught by systematic writers of 
natural history, to examine its most obvious 
qualities, whether a quadruped, a bird, a 
fish, or an insect. Having determined it, for 
explanation sake, to be an insect, he exam- 
ines whether it has wings; if he finds it 
possessed of these, he is taught to examine 
whether it has two or four; if possessed of 
four, he is taught to observe, whether the 
two upper wings are of a shelly hardness, 
and serve as cases to those under them; if he 
finds the wings composed in this manner, he 
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is then taught to pronounce, that this insect’ 
is one of the beetle kind: of the beetle kind, 
there are three different classes, distinguished 
from each other by their feelers; he examines 
the insect before him, and finds that the 
feelers are clavated or knobbed at the ends; 
of beetles, with feelers thus formed, there are 
ten kinds; and, among those, he is taught to 
look for the precise name of that which is 
before him. If, for instance, the knob be 
divided at the ends, and the belly be streaked 
with white, it is no other than the Dor of the 
Maybug; an animal, the noxious qualities of 
which give it a very distinguished rank in the 
history of the insect creation. In this man- 
ner a system of natural history may, in some 
measure, be compared to a dictionary of 
words. Both are solely intended to explain 
the names of things; but with this difference, 
that in the dictionary of words we are led 
from the name of the thing to its definition; 
whereas in the system of natural history, we 
are led from the definition to find out the name. 

Such are the efforts of writers, who have 
composed their works with great labour and 
ingenuity, to direct the learner in his prog- 
gress through Nature, and to inform him of 
the name of every animal, plant or fossil 
substance, that he happens to meet with; 
but it would be only deceiving the reader, to 
conceal the truth, which is, that books alone 
can never teach him this art in perfection; 
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and the solitary student can never succeed. 
Without a master, and‘a previous know- 
ledge of many of the objects of Nature, his 
book will only serve to confound and dis- 
gust him. Few of the individual plants or 
animals, that he may happen to meet with, 
are in that precise state of health, or that 
exact period of vegetation, from whence their 
descriptions were taken. Perhaps he meets 
the plant only with leaves, but the system- 
atic writer has described it ina flower. Per- 
haps he meets the bird before it has moulted’ 
its first feathers, while the systematic de- 
scription was made in its state of full per- 
fection. He thus ranges without an instruc- 
tor, confused, and with sickening curiosity 
from subject to subject, till at last he gives 
up the pursuit, in the multiplicity of his dis- 
appointments. 

Some practice, therefore, much instruction, 
and diligent reading, are requisite to make a 
ready and expert naturalist, who shall be 
able, even by the help of a system, to find 
out the name of every object he meets with. 
But when this tedious, though requisite part 
of study is attained, nothing but delight and 
variety attend the rest of his journey. Wher- 
ever he travels, like a man‘in a country 
where he has many friends, he meets with 
nothing but acquaintances and allurements 
in all the stages of his way. The mere unin- 
formed spectator passes on in gloomy solli- 
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tude; but the naturalist, in every plant, in 
every insect, and every pebble, finds some- 
thing to entertain his curiosity, and excite 
his speculation. 

From hence it appears, that a system may 
be consideted as a dictionary in the study of 
Nature. The ancients, however, who have 
all written most delightfully on this subject, 
seem entirely to have rejected those humble 
and mechanical helps to science. They con- 
tented themselves with seizing upon the 
great outlines of history, and passing over 
what was common, as not worth the detail, 
they only dwelt upon what was new, great 
and surprising, and sometimes even warmed 
the imagination at the expense of truth. 
Such of the moderns as revived this science 
in Europe, undertook the task more methodi- 
cally, though not in a manner so pleasing. 
Aldrovandus, Gesner, and Johnson seemed 
desirous of uniting the entertaining and rich 
descriptions of the ancients with the dry and 
systematic arrangement, of which they were 
the first projectors. This attempt, however, 
was extremely imperfect, as the great variety 
of Nature was, as yet, but very inadequate- 
ly known. Nevertheless, by attempting to 
carry on both objects at once, first of direct- 
ing us to the name of the thing, and then 
giving the detail of its history, they drew 
out their works into a tedious and unrea- 
sonable length; and thus, mixing incompat- 
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ible aims, they have left their labours rather 
to be occasionally consulted, than read with 
delight, by posterity. 

The later moderns, with that good sense 
which they have carried into every other 
part of science, have taken a different method 
in cultivating natural history. They have 
been content to give, not only the brevity, 
but also the dry and disgusting air of a 
dictionary to their systems. Ray, Klin, Bris- 
son, and Linnzus, have had only one aim, 
that of pointing out the object in Nature, of 
discovering its name, and where it was to be 
found in those authors that treated of it 
in a more prolix and satisfactory manner. 
Thus natural history, at present, is carried 
on in two distinct and separate channels, the 
one serving to lead us to the thing, the 
other conveying the history of the thing, as 
supposing it already known. 

The following Natural History is written, 
with only such an attention to system as 
serves to remove the reader’sembarrassments, 
and allure him to proceed. It can make no 
pretensions in directing him to the name of 
every object he meets with; that belongs to 
works of a very different kind, and written 
with very different aims. It will fully answer 
my design, if the reader, being already pos- 
sessed of the name of any animal, shall find 
here a short, though satisfactory history of 
its habitudes, its subsistence, its manners, 
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its friendships, and hostilities. My aim has 
been to carry on just as much method as 
was sufficient to shorten my description, by 
generalizing them, and never to follow order 
where the art of writing, which is but an- 
other name for good sense, informed me that 
it would only contribute to the reader’s em- 
barrassment. 

Still, however, the reader will perceive, 
that I have formed a kind of system in the 
history of every part of Animated Nature, 
directing myself by the great obvious distinc- 
tions that she herself seems to have made; 
which, though too few to point exactly to 
the name, are yet sufficient to illuminate the 
subject, and remove the reader’s perplexity. 
Mr. Buffon, indeed, who has brought greater 
talents to this part of learning than any 
other man, has almost entirely rejected 
tiethod in classing quadrupeds. This, with 
great deference to such a character, appears 
to me running into the opposite extreme; 
and, as some moderns have of late spent 
much time, great pains, and some learning, 
all to very little purpose, in systematic ar- 
rangement, he seems so much disgusted by 
their trifling, but ostentatious efforts, that 
he describes his animals almost in the order 
they happen to come before him. This want 
of method seems to be a fault; but he can 
lose little by a criticism which every dull 
man can make, or by an error in arrange- 
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ment, from which the dullest are the most 
usually free. 

In other respects, as far as this able phi- 
losopher has gone, I have taken him for my 
guide. The warmth of his style, and the 
brilliancy of his imagination, are inimitable. 
Leaving him, therefore, without a rival in 
these, and only availing myself of his infor- 
mation, I have been content to describe 
things in my own way; and though many 
of the materials are taken from him, yet I 
have added, retrenched, and altered, as I 
thought proper. It was my intention, at 
one time, whenever I differed from him, to 
have mentioned it at the bottom of the 
page; but this occurred so often, that I soon 
found it would look like envy, and might, 
perhaps, convict me of those very errors 
which I was wanting to lay upon him. I 
have, therefore, as being every way his 
debtor, concealed my dissent, where my 
opinion was different; but wherever I bor- 
row from him, I take care at the bottom of 
the page to express my obligations. But 
though my obligations to this writer are 
many, they extend but to the smallest part 
of the work, as he has hitherto completed 
only the history of quadrupeds. I was, 
therefore, left to my own reading alone, to 
make out the history of birds, fishes, and 
insects, of which the arrangement was so 
difficult, and the necessary information so 
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widely diffused, and so obscurely related 
when found, that it proved by much the 
most laborious part of the undertaking. 
Thus having made use of Mr. Buffon’s lights 
in the first part of the work, I may, with 
some share of confidence, recommend it to 
the public. But what shall I say to that 
part, where I have been entirely left without 
his assistance? As I would affect neither 
modesty nor confidence, it would be sufficient 
to say that my reading upon this part of the 
subject has been very extensive; and that I 
have taxed my scanty circumstances in pro- 
curing books, which are on this subject, of 
all others, the most expensive. In conse- 
quence of this industry, I here offer a work 
to the public, of a kind which has never been 
attempted in ours, or any other modern 
language that I know of. The ancients, in- 
deed, and Pliny in particular, have antici- 
pated me in the present manner of treating 
natural history. Like those historians who 
describe the events of a campaign, they have 
not condescended to give the private par- 
ticulars of every individual that formed the 
army; they were content with characterizing 
the generals, and describing their operations, 
while they left it to meaner hands to carry 
the muster-roll. I have followed their man- 
ner, rejecting the numerous fables which they 
adopted, and adding the improvements of the 
moderns, which are so numerous, that they 
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actually make up the bulk of natural his- 
tory. : 

The delight which I found in reading Pliny, 
first inspired me with the idea of a work of 
this nature. Having a taste rather classical 
than scientific, and having but little em- 
ployed myself in turning over the dry labours 
of modern system-makers, my earliest inten- 
tion was to translate this agreeable writer, 
and by the help of a commentary to make 
my work as amusing as I could. Let us 
dignify natural history never so much with 
the grave appellation of an useful science, 
yet still we must confess that it is the occu- 
pation of the idle and the speculative, more 
than the busy, and the ambitious part of 
mankind. My intention, therefore, was to 
treat what I then conceived to be an idle 
subject, in an idle manner; and not to hedge 
round plain and simple narratives with hard 
words, accumulated distinctions, ostenta- 
tious learning, and disquisitions that pro- 
duced no conviction. Upon the appearance, 
however, of Mr. Buffon’s work, I dropped 
my former plan, and adopted the present, 
being convinced, by his manner, that the 
best imitation of the ancients was to write 
from our own feelings, and to imitate Nature. 

It will be my chief pride, therefore, if this 
work may be found an innocent amusement 
for those who have nothing else to employ 
them or who require a relaxation from 
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labour. Professed naturalists will, nodoubt, 
find it superficial; and yet I should hope that 
even these will discover hints and remarks 
gleaned from various readings, not wholly 
trite or elementary. I would wish for their 
approbation. But my chief ambition is to 
drag up the obscure and gloomy learning of 
the cell to open inspection: to strip it from 
its garb of austerity, and to show the beau- 
ties of that form, which only the industrious: 
and the inquisitive have been hitherto per- 
mitted to approach. 


THE QUADRUPEDS AND MAN. 


Wir this last described and last discovered 
animal [the Gerbua], I shall conclude the 
history of quadrupeds, which of all parts of 
natural knowledge seem to have been de- 
scribed the most accurately. As these, from 
their figure, as well as their sagacity, bear 
the nearest resemblance to man, and from 
their uses or enmities are the most respect- 
able parts of the inferior creation, so it was 
his interest, and his pleasure, to make him- 
self acquainted with their history. It is 
probable, therefore, that time, which en- 
larges the sphere of our knowledge in other 
parts of learning, can add but very little to 
this. The addition of a new quadruped to 
the catalogue already known, is of no small 
consequence, and happens but seldom; for the 
number of all is so few, that wherever a 
new one is found, it becomes an object 
worthy our best attention. It may take 
refuge in its native deserts from our pursuits, 
but not from our curiosity. 

But it is very different with the inferior 
ranks of the creation; the classes of birds, 
of fishes, and of insects, are all much more 
numerous, and more incompletely known. 
The quadrupec is possessed of no arts of 
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escaping, which we are not able to over- 
come; but the bird removes itself by its 
swiftness, the fishes find protection in their 
native element, and insects are secured in 
their minuteness, numbers, and variety. Of 
all these, therefore, we have but a very in- 
adequate catalogue; and though the list be 
already very large, yet every hour is adding 
to its extent. 

In fact, all knowledge is pleasant only as 
the object of it contributes to render man 
happy; and the services of quadrupeds being 
so very necessary to him in every situation, 
he is particularly interested in their history: 
without their aid, what a wretched and for- 
lorn creature would he have been! the prin- 
cipal part of his food, his clothing, and his 
amusements, are derived wholly from them; 
and he may be considered as a great lord, 
sometimes cherishing his humble dependents, 
and sometimes terrifying the refractory, to 
contribute to his delight and conveniences. 

The horse and the ass, the elephant, the 
camel, the llama, and reindeer, contribute to 
ease his fatigues, and to give him that swift- 
ness which he wants from nature. By their 
assistance, he changes place without labour; 
he attains health without weariness; his 
pride is enlarged by the elegance of equipage, 
and other animals are pursued with a cer- 
tainty of success. It were happy indeed for 
man, if, while converting these quadrupeds 
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to his own benefits, he had not turned them 
to the destruction of his fellow-creatures; 
he has employed some of them to purposes 
of war, and they have conformed to his nox- 
ious ambition with but too fatal obedience. 

The cow, the sheep, the deer, and all their 
varieties, are necessary to him, though in a 
different manner. Their flesh makes the prin- 
cipal luxuries of his table, and their wool 
or skins the chief ornament of his person. 
Even those nations that are forbid to touch 
anything that has life, cannot wholly dis- 
pense with their assistance. The milk of 
these animals makes a principal part of the 
food of every country, and often repairs 
those constitutions that have been broken 
by disease or intemperance. 

The dog, the cat, and the ferret, may be 
considered as having deserted from their fel- 
low-quadrupeds, to list themselves under the 
conduct and protection of man. At his com- 
mand, they exert all,their services against 
such animals as they are capable of destroy- 
ing, and follow them into places where he 
himself wants abilities to pursue. 

As there is thus a numerous tribe, that 
he has taken into protection, and that sup- 
plies his necessities and amusements, so there 
is also a still more numerous one, that wages 
an unequal combat against him, and thus 
calls forth his courage and industry. Were 
it not for the lion, the tiger, the panther, 
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the rhinoceros, and the bear, he would scarce 
know his own powers, and the superiority 
of human art over brutal fierceness. These 
serve to excite, and put his noble passions 
into motion. He attacks them in their re- 
treat, faces them with resolution, and sel- 
dom fails of coming off with a victory. He 
thus behaves hardier and better in the strug- 
gle, and learns to know and to value his 
own superiority. 

As the last-mentioned animals call forth 
his boldest efforts, so the numerous tribes 
of the smaller vermin kind excite his con- 
tinual vigilance and caution; his various 
arts and powers have been nowhere more 
manifest, than in the extirpation of those 
that multiply with such prodigious fecun- 
dity. Neither their agility nor their minute- 
ness can secure them from his pursuits; 
and though they may infest, they are sel- 
dom found materially to injure him. 

In this manner we see, that not only hu- 
man want is supplied, but that human wit 
is sharpened, by the humbler partners of 
man in the creation. By this we see, that 
not only their benefits, but their depreda- 
tions are useful, and that it has wisely 
pleased Providence to place us like victors 
in a subdued country, where we have all the 
benefit of conquest, without being so secure 
as to run into the sloth and excesses of a 
certain and undisturbed possession. It ap- 
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pears, therefore, that those writers who are 
continually finding immediate benefit inevery 
production, see but half way into the general 
system of nature. Experience must every 
hour inform us, that all animals are not 
formed for our use; but we may be equally 
well assured, that those conveniences which 
we want from their friendship, are well re- 
paid by that vigilance which we procure 
from their enmity. 
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MankInp have generally made swiftness 
the attribute of birds: but the dodo has no 
title to this distinction. Instead of exciting 
the idea of swiftness by its appearance, it 
seems to strike the imagination as a thing 
the most unwieldy and inactive of all na- 
ture. Its body is massive, almost round, 
and covered with gray feathers; it is just 
barely supported upon two short thick legs, 
like pillars, while its head and neck rise from 
it in a manner truly grotesque. The neck, 
thick and pursy, is joined to the head, which 
consists of two great chaps, that open far 
behind the eyes, which are large, black and 
prominent; so that the animal, when it 
gapes, seems to be all mouth. The _ bill, 
therefore, is of an extraordinary length, not 
flat and broad, but thick, and of a bluish 
white, sharp at the end, and each chap 
crooked in opposite directions. They resem- 
ble two pointed spoons that are laid to- 
gether by the backs. From all this results 
a stupid and voracious physiognomy, which 
is still more increased by a bordering of 
feathers round the root of the beak, and 
which gives the appearance of a hood or 
cowl, and finishes this picture of stupid de- 
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formity. Bulk, which in other animals im- 
plies strength, in this only contributes to in- 
activity. The ostrich, or the cassowary, are 
no more able to fly than the animal before 
us; but then they supply that defect by their 
speed in running. The dodo seems weighed 
down by its own heaviness, and has scarcely 
strength to urge itself forward. It seems 
among birds what the sloth is among quad- 
rupeds, an unresisting thing, equally inca- 
pable of flight or defence. It is furnished 
with wings, covered with soft ash-coloured 
feathers, but they are too short to assist 
it in flying. It is furnished with a tail, with 
a few small curled feathers; but this tail is 
disproportioned and displaced. Its legs are 
too short for running, and its body too fat 
to be strong. One would take it for a tor- 
toise that had supplied itself with the feath- 
ers of a bird; and that thus dressed out 
with the instruments of flight, it was only 
still the more unwieldy. 

This bird is a native of the Isle of France, 
and the Dutch, who first discovered it there, 
called it, in their language, the nauseous 
bird, as well from its disgusting figure as 
from the bad taste of its flesh. However, 
succeeding observers contradict this first re- 
port, and assert that its flesh is good and 
wholesome eating. It is a silly, simple bird, 
as may very well be supposed from its fig- 
“ure, and it is very easily taken. Three or 
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four dodos are enough to dine a hundred 
men. 

Whether the dodo be the same bird with 
that which some travellers have described 
under the name of the bird of Nazareth, yet 
remains uncertain. Thecountry from whence 
they both come is the same; their incapacity 
of flying is the same; the form of the wings 
and body in both are similar; but the chief 
difference given is in the colour of the feath- 
ers, which in the female of the bird of Naz- 
areth are said to be extremely beautiful; 
and in the length of their legs, which in the 
dodo are short, in the other are described 
as long. Time and future observation must 
clear up these doubts; and the testimony of 
a single witness, who shall have seen both, 
will throw more light on the subject than 
the reasonings of a hundred philosophers. 
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In marshalling our army of the feathered 
creation, we have placed in the van a race 
of birds long bred to war, and whose pas- 
sion is slaughter; in the centre we have 
placed the slow and heavy laden that are 
usually brought into the field to be de- 
stroyed; we now come to a kind of light 
infantry, that partake something of the spirit 
of the two former, and yet belong to nei- 
ther. In this class we must be content to 
marshal a numerous, irregular tribe, vari- 
ously armed, with different pursuits, appe- 
tites, and manners; not formidably formed 
for war, and yet generally delighting in 
mischief; not slowly and usefully obedient, 
and yet without any professed enmity to the 
rest of their fellow-tenants of air. 

To speak without metaphor, under this 
vlass of birds we may arrange all that noisy 
restless, chattering, teasing tribe that lies 
between the hen and the thrush, that, from 
the ‘size of the raven to that of the wood- 
pecker, flutter round our habitations, and 
xather with the spirit of pilferers than of 
robbers, make free with the fruits of human 
industry. 

Of all the other classes, this seems to be 
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that which the least contributes to furnish 
out the pleasures, or supply the necessaries 
of man. The falcon hunts for him; the poul- 
try tribe supplies him with luxurious food; 
and the little sparrow race delight him with 
the melody of their warblings. The crane 
kind make a studied variety in his enter- 
tainments; and the class of ducks are not 
only many of them delicate in their flesh, 
but extremely useful for their feathers. But 
in the class of the pie kind there are few, 
except the pigeon, that are any way useful. 
They serve rather to tease man than to as- 
sist or amuse him. Like faithless servants, 
they are fond of his neighbourhood, because 
they mostly live by his labour; but their 
chief study is what they can plunder in his 
absence, while their deaths make no atone- 
ment for their depredation. 

But though with respect to man _ this 
whole class is rather noxious than beneficial, 
though he may consider them in this light 
as false, noisy, troublesome neighbours, yet 
with respect to each other, no class of birds 
are so ingenious, so active, or so well fitted 
for society. Could we suppose a kind of 
morality among birds, we should find that 
these are by far the most industrious, the 
most faithful, the most constant, and the 
most connubial. The rapacious kinds drive 
out their young before they are fit to strug- 
gle with adversity; but the pie kind cherish 
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their young to the last. The poultry class 
are faithless and promiscuous in their court- 
ship; but these live in pairs, and their at- 
tachments are wholly confined to each other. 
The sparrow kind frequently overleap the 
bounds of nature, and make illicit varieties; 
but these never. They live in harmony with 
each other; every species is true to its kind, 
and transmits an unpolluted race to poster- 
ity. 

< other kinds build in rocks or upon the 
ground, the chief place where these build is 
in trees or bushes; the male takes his share 
of the labours of building the nest; and often 
relieves his mate in the duties of incubation. 
Both take this office by turns; and when 
the young are excluded, both are equally 
active in making them an ample provision. 

They sometimes live in societies, and in 
these there are general laws observed, and 
a kind of republican form of government 
established among them. They watch not 
only for the general safety, but for that of 
every other bird of the grove. How often 
have we seen a fowler stealing in upon a 
flock of ducks, or wild geese, disturbed by the 
alarming note of a crow or a magpie; its 
single voice gave the whole thoughtless 
tribe warning, and taught them in good 
time to look to their safety. 

Nor are these birds less remarkable for 
their instincts than their capacity for in- 
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struction. There is an apparent cunning or 
archness in the look of the whole tribe; and 
I have seen crows and ravens taught to 
fetch and carry with the docility of a span- 
iel. Indeed, it is often an exercise that, 
without teaching, all this tribe are but too 
fond of. Everybody knows what a passion 
they have for shining substances, and such 
toys as some of us put a value upon. A 
whole family has been alarmed at the loss of 
aring; every servant has been accused, and 
every creature in the house, conscious of their 
own innocence, suspected each other, when, 
to the utter surprise of all, it has been found 
in the nest of a tame magpie or a jackdaw, 
that nobody had ever thought of. 

However, as this class is very numerous, it 
is not to be supposed that the manners are 
alike in all. Some, such as the pigeon, are 
gentle and serviceable to man; others are 
noxious, capricious, and noisy. In a few 
general characters they all agree; namely, 
in having hoarse voices, slight, active bodies, 
and a facility of flight that baffles even the 
boldest of the rapacious kinds in the pursuit. 
I will begin with those birds which most 
properly may be said to belong to this class, 
and go on till I finish with the pigeon, a 
harmless bird, that resembles this tribe in 
little else except its size, and that seems to 
be the shade uniting the pie and the Sparrow 
kind into one general picture. 
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It is not to be expected that in this sketch 
of the great magazine of Nature, we can stop 
singly to contemplate every object. To de- 
scribe the number that offers would be tedi- 
ous, and the similitude that one bears to an- 
other would make the history disgusting. 
As a historian in relating the actions of some 
noble people does not stop to give the char- 
acter of every private man in the army, but 
only of such as have been distinguished by 
their conduct, courage, or treachery; so 
should the historian of Nature only seize 
upon the most striking objects before him; 
and, having given one common account of 
the most remarkable, refer the peculiarities of 
the rest to their general description. 
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(1770.) 
To Sik JosHua REYNOLDs. 


Dear Sir,—I can have no expectations, in 
an address of this kind, either to add to your 
reputation, or to establish my own. You 
can gain nothing from my admiration, as I 
am ignorant of that art in which you are 
said to excel: and I may lose much by the 
severity of your judgment, as few have a 
juster taste in poetry than you. Setting 
interest therefore aside, to which I never 
paid much attention, I must be indulged at 
present in following my affections. The only 
dedication I ever made was to my brother, 
because I loved him better than most other 
men. He is since dead. Permit me to in- 
scribe this Poem to you. 

How far you may be pleased with the 
versification and mere mechanical parts of 
this attempt, I do not pretend to inquire; 
but I know you will object (and indeed 
several of our best and wisest friends concur 
in the opinion) that the depopulation it de- 
plores is nowhere to be seen, and the disorders 
it laments are only to be found in the poet’s 
own imagination. To this I can scarcely 
make any other answer than that I sincerely 
believe what I have written; that I have 
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taken all possible pains, in my country 
excursions, for these four or five years past, 
to be certain of what I allege, and that all 
my views and inquiries have led me to be- 
lieve those miseries real which I here attempt 
to display. But this is not the place to enter 
into an inquiry, whether the country be de- 
populating or not; the discussion would take 
up much room, and I should prove myself, 
at' best, an indifferent politician, to tire the 
reader with a long preface, when I want his 
unfatigued attention to a long poem. 

In regretting the depopulation of the coun- 
try, I inveigh against the increase of our 
luxuries; and here also I expect the shout of 
modern politicians against me. For twenty 
or thirty years past it has been the fashion 
to consider luxury as one of the greatest 
national advantages, and all the wisdom of 
antiquity in that particular as erroneous. 
Still, however, I must remain a professed 
ancient on that head, and continue to think 
those luxuries prejudicial to states by which 
so many vices are introduced, and so many 
kingdoms have been undone. Indeed, so 
much has been poured out of late on the 
other side of the question, that merely for 
the sake of novelty and variety, one would 
sometimes wish to be in the right. I am, 

Dear Sir, your sincere Friend and ardent 

Admirer, 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
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Sweet Avusurn! loveliest village of the plain; 

Where health and plenty cheered the labour- 
ing swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms de- 
layed: 

Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could 
please, 

How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 

How often have I paused on every charm, 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 

The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 

The decent church that topt the neighbour- 
ing hill, 

The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the 
shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made! 

How often have I blest the coming day, 

When toil remitting lent its turn to play, 

And all the village train, from labour free, 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading 
tree, 

While many a pastime circled in the shade, 

The young contending as the old surveyed; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the 
ground, 
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And sleights of art and feats of strength 
went round. 

And still, as each repeated pleasure tired, 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought re- 
nown, 

By holding out, to tire each other down; 

The swain mistrustless of his smutted face, 

While secret laughter tittered round the 

: place ; 

The bashful virgin’s side-long looks of love, 

The matron’s glance that would those looks 
reprove. 

These were thy charms, sweet village! sports 
like these, 

With sweet succession, taught even toil to 
please: 

These round thy bowers their cheerful in- 
fluence shed: 

These were thy charms—but all these charms 
are fled. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawn, 

Thy sports are fled, and all thy charms 
withdrawn; 

Amidst thy bowers the tyrant’s hand is seen, 

And desolation saddens all thy green: 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more thy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, choked with sedges, works its weedy 
way; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
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The hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest, 
Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with unvaried cries; 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering 
wall; 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s 
hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land. 
Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay: 
Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has 
made: 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 
A time there was, ere England’s griefs be- 
gan, 
When every rood of ground maintained its 
man; 
For him light labour spread her wholesome 
store, 
Just gave what life required, but gave no 
more: 
His best companions, innocence and health; 
And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 
But times are altered; trade’s unfeeling 
train 
Usurp the land and dispossess the swain; 
Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets 
rose, 
Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose, 
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And every want to opulence allied, 

And every pang that folly pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to 
bloom, 

Those calm desires that asked but little 
room, 

Those healthful sports that graced the peace- 
ful scene, 

Lived in each nook, and brightened all the 

green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore, 
And rural mirth and manners are no more. 
Sweet Auburn! parent of the blissful hour, 

Thy glades forlorn confess the tyrant’s 
power. ‘ 

Here, as I take my solitary rounds 

Amidst thy tangling walks and ruined 
grounds, 

And, many a year elapsed, return to view 

Where once the cottage stood, the hawthorn 
grew, 

Remembrance wakes with all her busy train, 

Swells at my breast, and turns the past to 


pain. 
In all my wanderings round this world of 
care, 
In all my griefs—and Gop has given my 
share— 


I still had hopes, my latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me 
down; 
To husband out life’s taper at the close, 
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And keep the flame from wasting by repose: 

I still had hopes, for pride attends us still, 

Amidst the swains to show my book-learned 
skill, 

Around my fire an evening group to draw, 

And tell of all I felt, and all I saw; 

And, as a hare whom hounds and horns 
pursue 

Pants to the place from whence at first he 
flew, 

I still had hopes, my long vexations past, 

Here to return—and die at home at last. 

O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreats from care, that never must be mine, 
How happy he who crowns in shades like 

these 
A youth of labour with an age of ease; 
Who quits a world where strong temptations. 
try, 
And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly! 
For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 
Explore the mine, or tempt the dangerous 
deep ; 
Nor surly porter stands in guilty state, 
To spurn imploring famine from the gate; 
But on he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending Virtue’s friend; 
Bends to the grave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way; 
And, all his prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world be 
past! 
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Sweet was the sound, when oft at even- 
ing’s close 
Up yonder hill the Pilare murmur rose. 
There, as I past with careless steps and 
slow, 
The mingling notes came softened from be- 
low; 
The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung, 
The sober herd that lowed to meet their 
' -young, 
The noisy geese that gabbled o’er the pool, 
The playful children just let loose from 
school, 
The watch-dog’s voice that bayed the whis- 
pering wind, 
And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant 


mind ;— 

These all in sweet confusion sought the 
shade, 

And filled each pause the nightingale had 
made. 


But now the sounds of population fail, 

No cheerful murmurs fluctuate in the gale, 

No busy steps the grass-grown foot-way 
tread, 

For all the bloomy flush of life is fled. 

All but yon widowed, solitary thing, 

That feebly bends beside the plashy spring: 

She, wretched matron, forced in age, for 
bread, 

To strip the brook with mantling cresses 
spread, 
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To pick her wintry faggot from the thorn, 

To seek her nightly shed, and weep till 
morn; 

She only left of all the harmless train, 

The sad historian of the pensive plain. 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden 

smiled, 

And still where many a garden-flower grows 
wild; 

There, where a few torn shrubs the place 
disclose, 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 

Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, 
his place; 

Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power, 

By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to 
prize, 

More skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant 
train ; 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
pain: 

The long-remember’d beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard descending swept his aged 
breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims 
allowed; 
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The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow 
done, 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how 
fields were won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man 
learned to glow, 

And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 

Careless their merits or their faults to sean, 

His pity gave ere charity began. 

Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt 
for all; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the 
skies, 

He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 

Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 

And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dis- 
mayed, 

The reverend champion stood. At his con- 
trol 

' Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul; 

Comfort came down the trembling wretch 
to raise, 

And his last faltering accents whispered 
praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 
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His looks adorned the venerable place; 

Truth from his lips prevailed with double 
sway. 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to 
pray. 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With steady zeal, each honest rustic ran; 

E’en children followed with endearing 
wile, 

And plucked his gown, to share the good 
man’s smile. 

His ready smile a parent’s warmth ex- 
pressed ; 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares 
distressed : 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were 
given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in 
heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the 
storm, 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds 
are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the 

way, 

With blossom’d furze unprofitably gay, 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 

The village master taught his little school. 

A man severe he was, and stern to view; 

I knew him well, and every truant knew: 
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Well had the boding tremblers learned to 
trace 

The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited 
glee 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he; 

Full well the busy whisper circling round 

Conveyed the dismal tidings when he 

frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught, 

The love he bore to learning was in fault; 

The village all declared how much he knew: 

’Twas certain he could write, and cypher 
too; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides 
presage, 

And e’en the story ran that he could gauge: 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill; 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue 
still; 

While words of learned strength and thun- 
dering sound 

Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around; 

And still they gazed, and still the wonder 
grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 
But past is all his fame. The very spot 
Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on 

high. 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing 
eye, 
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Low lies that house + where nut-brown 
draughts inspired, 

Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil re- 
tired, 

Where village statesmen talked with looks 
profound, 

And news much older than their ale went 
round. 

Imagination fondly stoops to trace 

The parlour splendours of that festive place: 

The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded 
floor, 

The varnished clock that clicked behind the 
door; 

The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day; 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

The twelve good rules, the royal game of 
goose; 


The hearth, except when winter chilled the 
day, 
With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel 


ay; 

While cae tea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

Vain transitory splendours! could not all 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall? 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the poor man’s 

heart. 
Thither no more the peasant shall repair 
To sweet oblivion of his daily care; 
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No more the farmer’s news, the barber’s 
tale, 

No more the woodman’s ballad shall prevail; 

No more the smith his dusky brow shall 
clear, 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to 
hear; 

The host himself no longer shall be found 

Careful to see the mantling bliss go round; 

Nor the coy maid, half willing to be prest, 

Shall kiss the cup to pass it to the rest. 

Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly train; 

To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 

One native charm, than all the gloss of art; 

Spontaneous joys, where Nature has its 
play, 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-born 
sway; 

Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

Unenvied, unmolested, unconfined. 

But the long pomp, the midnight masque- 
rade, 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth ar- 
rayed,— 

In these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pain; 

And, e’en while fashion’s brightest arts de- 

coy, 
The heart distrusting asks if this be joy. 
Ye friends to truth, ye statesmen who sur 
vey 
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The rich man’s joys increase, the poor’s de 
cay, 
*Tis yours to judge, how wide the limits 
stand 
Between a splendid and a happy land. 
Proud swells the tide with loads of freighted 
ore, 
And shouting Folly hails them from her 
shore; 
Hoards e’en beyond the miser’s wish abound, 
And rich men flock from all the world 
around. 
Yet count our gains. This wealth is but a 
name 
That leaves our useful products still the 
same. 
Not so the loss. The man of wealth and 
pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended 
bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds: 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth 
Has robbed the neighbouring fields of half 
their growth; 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green: 
Around the world each needful product flies, 
For all the luxuries the world supplies; 
While thus the land adorned for pleasure all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall. 
As some fair female unadorned and plain, 
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Secure to please while youth confirms her 
reign, 

Slights every borrowed charm that dress 
supplies, 

Nor shares with art the triumph of her eyes; 

But when those charms are past, for charms 
are frail, 

When time advances, and when lovers fail, 

-She then shines forth, solicitous to bless, 

In all the glaring impotence of dress. 

Thus fares the land by luxury betrayed: 

In Nature’s simplest charms at first arrayed, 

But verging to decline, its splendours rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprise; 

While, scourged by famine from the smiling 
land, 

The mournful peasant leads his humble band, 

And while he sinks, without one arm to save, 

The country blooms—a garden and a grave. 

Where then, ah! where, shall poverty re- 

side, 

To ’scape the pressure of contiguous pride? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits 
strayed 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 

Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth 
divide, 

And even the bare-worn common is denied. 

If to the city sped—what waits him there? 

To see profusion that he must not share; 

To see ten thousand baneful arts combined 

To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; 
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To see those joys the sons of pleasure know 

Extorted from his fellow-creature’s woe. 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade, 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 

Here while the proud their long-drawn pomps 
display, 

There the black gibbet glooms beside the 
way. 

The dome where pleasure holds her midnight 
rei 

Here richly deck’d admits the gorgeous 
train: 

Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing 
square, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy! 

Sure these denote one universal joy! 

Are these thy serious thoughts?—Ah, turn 
thine eyes 

Where the poor houseless shivering female 
lies. 

She once, perhaps, in village plenty blest, 

Has wept at tales of innocence distrest ; 

Her modest looks the cottage might adorn, 

Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the 
thorn; | 

Now lost to all; her friends, her virtue fled, 

Near her betrayer’s door she lays her head, 

And, pinch’d with cold, and shrinking from 
the shower, 

With heavy heart deplores that luckless hour, 

When idly first, ambitious of the town, 
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She left her wheel and robes of country 
brown. . 
Do thine, sweet Auburn,—thine, the loveli- 
est train— 
Do thy fair tribes participate her pain? 
Even now, perhaps, by cold and hunger led, 
At proud men’s doors they ask a little 
bread! 
Ah, no! To distant climes, a dreary scene,’ 
Where half the convex world intrudes be- 
tween, 
Through torrid tracts with fainting steps 
they go, 
Where wild Altama murmurs to their woe. 
Far different there from all that charmed be- 
: fore, 
The various terrors of that horrid shore; 
Those blazing suns that dart a downward 
ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day; 
Those matted woods, where birds forget to 
sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy clusters cling; 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance 
crowned, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death 
around, 
Where at each step the stranger fears to 
wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake, 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless 
precy, 
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And savage men more murderous still than 
they ; 

While oft in whirls the mad tornado flies, 

Mingling the ravaged landscape with the 
skies. 

Far different these from every former ‘scene, 

The cooling brook, the grassy vested green, 

The breezy covert of the warbling grove, 

That only sheltered thefts of harmless love. 

Good Heaven! what sorrows gloomed that 

parting day, 

That called them from their native walks 
away; 

When the poor exiles, every pleasure past, 

Hung round the bowers, and fondly looked 
their last, 

And took a long farewell, and wished in 
vain 

For seats like these beyond the western main, 

And shuddering still to face the distant deep, 

Returned and wept, and still returned to 
weep. 

The good old sire the first prepared to go 

To new-found worlds, and wept for others’ 
woe; 

But for himself, in conscious virtue brave, 

He only wished for worlds beyond the 
grave. 

His lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears, 

The fond companion of his helpless years, 

Silent went next, neglectful of her charms, 

And left a lover’s for her father’s arms. 
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With louder plaints the mother spoke her 
woes, 

And blest the cot where every pleasure rose, 
And kissed her thoughtless babes with many 


a tear, 

And clasped them close, in sorrow doubly 
dear, 

Whilst her fond husband strove to lend re- 
lief 


In’ all the silent manliness of grief. 
O luxury! thou curst by Heaven’s decree, 

How ill exchanged are things like these for 
thee! 

How do thy potions, with insidious joy, 

Diffuse their pleasures only to destroy! 

Kingdoms by thee, to sickly greatness grown, 

Boast of a florid vigour not their own. 

At every draught more large and large they 
grow, 

A bloated mass of rank unwieldy woe; 

Till sapped their strength, and every part 
unsound, 

Down, down they sink, and spread a ruin 
round. 

Even now the devastation is begun, 

And half the business of destruction done; 

Even now, methinks, as pondering here I 
stand, 

I see the rural virtues leave the land. 

Down where yon anchoring vessel spreads 
the sail, 

That idly waiting flaps with every gale, 
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Downward they move, a melancholy band, 

Pass from the shore, and darken all the 
strand. 

Contented toil, and hospitable care, 

And kind connubial tenderness, are there; 

And piety with wishes placed above, 

And steady loyalty, and faithful love. 

And thou, sweet Poetry, thou loveliest 
maid, 

Still first to fly where sensual joys invade; 

Unfit in these degenerate times of shame 

To catch the heart, or strike for honest 
fame; 

Dear charming nymph, neglected and de- 
cried, 

My shame in crowds, my solitary pride; 

Thou source of all my bliss, and all my woe, 

That found’st me poor at first, and keep’st 
me so; 

_ Thou guide by which the nobler arts excel, 

Thou nurse of every virtue, fare thee well! 

Farewell, and O! where’er thy voice be tried, 

On Torno’s cliffs, or Pambamarca’s side, 

Whether where equinoctial fervours glow, 

Or winter wraps the polar world in snow, 

Still let thy voice, prevailing over time, 

Redress the rigours of the inclement clime; 

Aid slighted truth with thy persuasive strain; 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of gain: 

Teach him, that states of native strength 
possest, Z 

Though very poor, may still be very blest; 
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That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift 
decay, 

As ocean sweeps the laboured mole away; 

While self-dependent power can time defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 
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